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Ladies’ Sea-side Costumes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—B ur Percate Costume. This pretty 
dress is of light blue percale. The short skirt 
is covered with pleated flounces, diminishing 
slightly in width toward the top. These flounces 
are trimmed with loops of ribbon of a darker 
shade than the percale, set one above the other 
so as to simulate stripes, in rows about ,eight 
inches apart. The over-skirt is cut away in front 
and behind diagonally, so as to form pointed tabs 
falling at the sides; these tabs are edged with & 
narrow percale pleating, headed by a bias fold, 
and finished at the end with a bow. The cuirass 











basque opens V-shaped, and is trimmed with a 
dark blue revers and two bows, and bound with 
dark blue.. The sleeves are trimmed with a dark 
blue pointed cuff and ribbon armlet. Chemisette 
and cuffs of Swiss muslin, trimmed with lace. 
English straw hat of the natural color, trimmed 
with blue velvet, white feathers, and blue flowers. 

Fig. 2,—CasuMere AND Ve.vet Costume. This 
handsome suit is of ash gray cashmere and black 
velvet. Short skirt, edged with a deep pleated 
flounce, trimmed with three bias folds of velvet. 
Over-skirt edged with a pleating, and caught up 
coquettishly at the sides; the back is slightly 
puffed all the way up, and ornamented with a 
cord and tassels, and two large velvet bows at 





Figs. 1 snp 2.—LADIES’ SEA-SIDE COSTUMES. 





the side. Paletot corsage, with redingote pleats, 
edged with velvet, and furnished with a double 
collar—the first of cashmere with binding, the 
second of velvet. Sleeves trimmed to match. 
White English straw hat, trimmed with white 
feathers and black velvet ribbon. 





THE NEW CARPET-BUG. 
N the fourth volume of ‘ Entomological Contri- 
butions by J. A. Lintner,” extracted from the 
Thirtieth Annual Report on the New York State 
Museum of Natural Iistory, will be found, among 
other articles, one upon the new carpet-bug, the 
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ravages of which have, since 1864, caused much 
alarm in this country. Not satisfied with de- 
vouring the fibre of the carpet in spots, cases 
are cited where entire breadths have been cut 
across as if by scissors. 

In 1876 this insect was very abundant in 
Schenectady, and on careful investigation it was 
determined by Mr. Lintner to be Anthrenus 
scrophularia, a near relative of the small A 
museorum, which has been for many years the 
pest of public museums, although much the less 
destructive of the two. The larva in its adult 
form is about three-sixteenths of an inch in length, 
and the adult is very lightly colored in bars of 
black, white, and scarlet. The best place for de- 
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tecting these insects is upon the edges of carpets 
where they are nailed down. Professor Lintner 
thinks that should it become as abundant as some 
of its allies, it is difficult to conceive how we can 
indulge in the luxury of carpets in our homes. 
Even now, where it is established, nothing but a 
frequent overhauling and shaking will prevent its 
ravages. The ordinary remedies of camphor, 
pepper, turpentine, tobacco, carbolic acid, etc., 
are of no avail, One method will probably be 
to introduce into the rooms certain plants of 
which these insects are fond, and which will at- 
tract them, and then to knock them off into boil- 
ing water after they have collected upon the 
flowers. 

Professor Lintner refers, in this connection, to 
the long catalogue of injurious insects received 
from Europe, and to the comparatively small re- 
turn we have been able to make. Among the 
more important species he mentions the Hessian 
fly, the cheese midge, the house fly, the Croton- 
bug, the grain weevil, all the destructive moths, 
the asparagus beetle, etc. Of the very few of our 
native pests which have been transmitted to Eu- 
rope, the most obnoxious is the potato-bug. 
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UB We would call the especial attention of our 
readers to the illustrations of beautiful autumn 
toilettes which appear in the present Number, and 
the earliest hints concerning autumn styles that 
will be found in the New York Fashions. A Cut 
Paper Pattern of one of the most attractive of these 
toilettes is published with this Number. 





0@™~ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and stylish 
Autumn Towette—Diagonal Casaque with Yoke 
Cape, Folded Over-Skirt with Shawl Back, and 
Demi-trained Skirt—illustrated on page 564 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents for the entire suit, Full Lists of 
our Cut Paper Patterns sent free on application, 





0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain choice and varied full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Sea-side and 
Mountain Costumes, House and Street Dresses, 
Wrappers, Fichus, Pelerines, Hoods, Dressing 
Sacqgues, Petticoats, and Under-Dresses ; a large 
variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Under-Cloth- 
ing, Children’s Dresses, Coverlets, Monograms, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc., with rich literary 
and artistic attractions. 





0G The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 24 contains a beautiful 
double-page engraving, entitled 


TROUT-FISHING—THE FIRST CAST 
OF THE SEASON, 
and other attractions. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 31. 





“BAD MEDICINE.” 


E have often, in the course of rather 
extended observations, been obliged 
to see the havoc wrought in peaceful homes 
by a singular hallucination of suspicion and 
jealousy on the part of one or more members 
of those homes, till we could almost believe 
in the truth of the evil-eye and all the old fa- 
bles of witchcraft and glamour. The person 
laboring under the spell becomes dark, silent, 
intensely watchful, perhaps sleepless, tip- 
toes in walking half the time, smiles only 
with bitter hidden meanirgs, has a sting to 
every ons of the few remarks made, refuses 
to share the family pleasures, feels wronged 
and injured and on the dark side of the 
world, obscuring the whole house with the 
gloom of sulks, and behaving altogether in 
a way the most likely to bring about the 
very thing suspected. 

It is not necessary that this jealous sus- 
picion should exist between lovers merely, 
or between husband and wife; it makes it- 
self quite as much at home between sisters 
and brothers, relatives and friends; and 
whoever is its prey,man or woman, cousin 
or friend, “ walks with his head in a cloud 
of poiSonous flies.” 

On the part of other than husbands and 
wives this jealous suspicion is usually the 
resnlt of outraged vanity, of an assumption 
of personal worth beyond the facts, and the 
unconscious refusal of people to ratify the as- 
sumption, all of which enforce a chronic dis- 
ease of imagined injury, which a specific at- 
tack seizes as admirable working ground, the 





system being in such a frame that poison 
sweeps through it rapidly, the provoking 
sting of this specific attack being usually 
some trifle to which no one at its occur- 
rence gave a thought, and which rankles 
and festers till the sore becomes unbearable 
and prostrates the patient. 

But if the jealous suspicion arises be- 
tween lover and lover or husband and wife, 
it has most frequently a different origin and 
progress. Perhaps it seldom does arise 
when the parties are utterly sure of being 
well beloved by each other, but only where 
some long manifestation of tolerating indif- 
ference, or of thoughtless neglect, or else some 
undue and groundless humility in the suf- 
ferer leaves the chink open through which 
the cloud may enter and darken the place. 
Here again it is apt to be a trifle that has 
proved how great a fire a little spark can 
kindle: the lover has turned an accidental 
shoulder ; he has dared, doubtless innocent- 
ly of wrong, to admire another woman, or to 
allow her to amuse him, or has expressed a 
human interest in some one, or has been 
seen walking home with one and has for- 
gotten to mention the circumstance, or has 
exposed himself to the storm in any other 
undreamed-of way; or if it is the mistress 
who is in fault, it is by means of some equal- 
ly guileless and well-intentioned bagatelle. 
As a rule, nothing ever equals the absurdity 
of the party who nourishes this baseless 
suspicion and hugs it to heart. After a lit- 
tle while the affair gets beyond control, and 
it assumes the aspect and the torture of 
insanity. 

- “For to be wroth with those we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” 
It is as impossible for the sufferer to see 
things in their proper light as it would be 
for a mad person to comprehend the natu- 
ral relation of things; under its influence 
life becomes a burden not only to the indi- 
vidual, but to every body else on whom that 
individual’s sphere impinges. Yet when the 
individual is at length re-assured, and sees 
something of the extent of the delusion en- 
dured, the whole affair seems almost too 
good a joke to be kept; yet if Jaughed at, 
the laugh is perhaps to hinder that of others, 
conscious that behavior in the past presents 
as sorry and silly a figure as that of the In- 
dian chief an account of whose conduct 
was once given us by an officer just in from 
the frontier, who had been present when 
the worthy hero of the scalping - knife 
brought his squaw to have her picture taken 
by a travelling photographer lately arrived 
in the Indian country. The Indians out 
there generally were in doubt if the photo- 
graphing process were not “bad medicine,” 
if it did not, in point of fact, bewitch its 
victims, as we should say, and it was a long 
time before the chief could be induced to 
try his favorite squaw’s fortunes. One day, 
at last, in some tribulation lest she never 
went away the same squaw, he brought his 
pretty property, who was the belle of her 
tribe, and who was painted and plastered 
and braided and beaded and feathered and 
fineried to the last limits of the extreme 
of fashion in squawdom; and she was ad- 
mired and seated and put in position and 
told to remain quiet, with the camera point- 
ed at her, till the operator returned with the 
plate. While the operator was gone, the 
chief thought he himself would take a look 
into the infernal machine, and he popped 
his head under the curtain, only to pop it 
out again with a wild exclamation of amaze- 
ment and wrath, and a torrent of Apache 
profanity, hurriedly advancing to his squaw 
with brandished arms, fiery eyes, mad ges- 
ticulations, and abusive cries: looking into 
the camera, he had of course seen the object 
reversed, that is, he had seen his squaw 
standing on her head. Perhaps he thought 
the attention she was receiving had turned 
her head; at any rate, it was conduct ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming a good squaw, and it 
was all ke could do to keep his hands off the 
bewildered, astonished, and terrified little 
idol who was declaring that she had never 
done any thing of the kind. But it was of 
no use to say that to him; he believed the 
evidence of his own senses, and he had seen 
her standing on her head; and it was of no 
use for the by-standers to asseverate the 
truth of her asseveration—of course they 
would. Neither was it of any use for the 
operator to hasten from his den and en- 
deavor to explain the laws of optics and 
the working of the instrument to the indig- 
nant chief, who could as easily understand 
the demonstration of an algebraic problem. 
At last, however, being partially persuaded 
that those about him were acting in good 
faith, he consented to allow the affair to 
proceed as originally intended, provided, 
however, that he was first allowed to make 
a test. This he did by stationing himself 
at the instrament, squatting there for one 
swift glance at his wife standing on her 
head, and lifting himself, as instantaneous- 
ly as he could, to look over the top of it and 
see her sitting fixed and immovable, not an 
eyelash stirred, not a feather waved: stoop- 





ing again, and as instantly rising, endeavor- 
ing to use a natural stereoscopic method, 
with one eye on the image in the camera 
and the other on the squaw, conscious that 
in the half instant of his motion it would 
be absolutely impossible even for so sly 
and cunning and bad a squaw as one who 
could stand upon her head at all to reverse 
herself, regain her equilibrium, and smooth 
her feathers, Of course he ignominiously 
failed in his effort, and it all ended by his 
tucking his squaw under her blanket and 
stalking off with her, muttering his opinion 
that it was safest to have nothing all to do 
with such “ bad medicine” as an instrument 
that could make an honest, quiet squaw 
stand on her head before a group of men, 
and be forever after under some suspicion 
from her husband. Much as the little re- 
cital amused us when we first heard it, and 
saw its dramatic portions exemplified, the 
moral of it struck us even then; for many 
an innocent wife, many an upright hus- 
band, many an affectionate friend, have we 
seen, under the spell of an evil-eye as sense- 
less as this, magnified into a monster of ill- 
behavior by the “ bad medicine” of suspicion 
and jealousy not half so well warranted as 
that of the chief who with his own eyes 
saw his pretty squaw standing on her head. 





BABY’S TOILETTE. 
NE is often obliged to wonder, concern- 
ing the directing causes of the dress of 
children, whether they originate in fashion, 
in convenience, or in the fitness of things, 
for it is almost impossible to trace the course 
of any single law in relation to them. One 
would suppose that these tiny people were 
the exempts of fashion, and that the eye of 
the capricious dame would hardly rest on 
such small deer; yet when we see the pre- 
vailing bonnet of the little girl this year an 
Anne Boleyn cap, and last year a Mary Stu- 
art, and next year a Normandy, we are forced 
to confess that the infantile head-dress has 
already come under the yoke; and when we 
see all the children of the country decorated 
with ribbons and sashes of a certain color, 
perhaps a sombre one at that, and in its na- 
ture incongruous with childhood, we give 
up the case, and declare that fashion has 
marked even the babies for her own. Still 
more is this felt when we look at the frocks 
of the children of wealthy parents, where 
linen cambric, with costly lace insertion, is 
worn over colored silk slips, making a charm- 
ing effect—a dress in which the child looks 
more like some lovely flower than ever, but 
in which it is hardly possible for him to 
take any pleasure suitably, the dress being 
utterly unfit for playing and romping ac- 
cording to the nature of children. Yet, nev- 
ertheless, with such exceptions as these de- 
structible slips, high-heeled shoes, crimped 
forelocks, and a few other follies—the sub- 
serviance to fashion being always allowed 
for meanwhile—it must be admitted that 
there is much common-sense in the major 
part of the dress of children nowadays. The 
short skirts that prevent stumbling and af- 
ford no bar to active exercise; the long 
stockings gartered at the waist, that leave 
no bare skin to be rudely visited by the 
winds, and impede no circulation; the loose 
waists that allow full play of muscle; the 
high necks and long sleeves—all these and 
other details are certainly great hygienic 
improvements upon the dress of ancestral 
children whose little waists were sheathed 
in buckram, whose heads were made tender 
with caps, whose skirts trailed on the floor 
as those of their elders did, enforcing staid 
behavior; while the boy of the period, too 
old for petticoats and too young for the 
mocking dress of a miniature man, is quite 
as picturesque as he would be in the doublet 
and hose of boys three hundred years ago, 

and considerably more comfortable. 

The dress of boys, however, always grant- 
ed them a liberty of movement denied to 
girls; and doubtless the dress of women in 
general has always so hampered activity as 
virtually to enforce seclusion, in more or 
less degree like that ofthe harem. Yet even 
this very matter of convenience fashion 
takes into her hands and moulds. A few 
years ago the skirts were so exceedingly 
short and so very full that our best-dressed 
little children were like a swarm of ballet- 
dancers; now, on the contrary, while still 
nearly as short, they are so scant and well- 
fitted that we seem to see Ariel and Mus- 
tard-seed and Peas-blossom in their tradi- 
tional garb about the family hearth. Full 
or scant, short or long, the little bodies are 
mightily particular concerning them and all 
the rest of the toilette; each object of that 
toilette is as much a matter of importance 
to them as corresponding objects are to their 
mammas; the color and cut have become a 
subject of discussion, and the doubt as to 
whether or not it is going to be admired by 
companions weighs in the balance as the 
world does with the rest of us, while you 
shall see missie turn herself before the glass 
for rear and side views with the ease of 





practice, and feel satisfied, being well dress- 
ed, or else exquisitely uncomfortable with 
the consciousness of falling below the stand- 
ard of her age and coterie, quite as intensely 
as you feel it all yourself when subject to 
the close scanning of the insolent eyes of 
women of the world, and perhaps even more 
80, owing to the absence of powers of com- 
parison and better compensations. 

It is chiefly in view of this acuteness of 
their feelings in relation to dress that we 
allow children so frequently to appear like 
popinjays, and it is to be wished that they 
could be led to think less of its appearance, 
or to understand the reasons why a simpler 
dress is more suitable and healthy, and there- 
fore better for them to have, no matter what 
“the girls” say aboutit. For our own part— 
acknowledging some weakness in the mat- 
ter, rather of pleasant fancy than of utility 
—we can never think any dress so pretty for 
a child as that of the infant princess in 
NoORTHCOTE’s picture at the Exposition. 
The little maid of four or five years is 
pledging her marriage troth to her eager 
pretty iord and master a year or two her 
senior, under instruction of monk and bish- 
op, and with the crowd of family dignitaries 
in the rear, and the ardor of the young lover 
and the faithful determination of the baby 
bride to do whatever is expected of her 
could be set off by no laces, frills, and feath- 
ers half so well as by the little close demure 
cap from which the golden rings of hair es- 
cape, and the little straight gown that, just 
touching her toes, gives her a sort of wom- 
anly charm even in her babyhood. 








THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


GENERALLY accepted opinion is that 

women find themselves on dangerous 
ground when they meddle with politics, as 
the phrase goes. It is so rare for a woman 
to be accurately informed or instructed con- 
cerning the questions of the day that, al- 
though when she knows any thing at all 
she is regarded as a lusus nature, yet woe be- 
tide her if, speaking, she does not under- 
stand when to stop, and by any accident 
knows too much! ‘Then she is a blatant 
busybody, a strong-minded idiot, a brawling 
woman, a conceited piece anxious to show 
off, out of her depth, dabbling in what does 
not concern her; and the acceptance of such 
opinion is perhaps due to the feeling that 
so long as a woman has no vote in politics, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, politics is 
hardly to be called a province in which she 
should assert herself, although, while she 
lives in the land and is made comfortable or 
otherwise by its institutions, it can not with 
truth be said that its public affairs do not 
concern her. 

Nevertheless, while such opinion is held, 
unless she is of very exceptional talent and 
training in these affairs, self-respect, if not 
some resentful pride, will enforce a reason- 
able restraint, or else the tact proper to most 
women will teach her the exercise of due 
care in the selection of her audience. For 
although she may speak with propriety of 
the war in the East, and even come so near 
home as its possible consequence concerning 
Canada, and, having used due diligence, and 
possessing the same data as the rest of the 
Western world, she may make no blunder, 
but let her come so much nearer home as 
the election of a member, not to mention a 
councilman, and she will find that there are 
unguessed wheels within wheels which crush 
her into ashamed silence. 

But it is not only politics in which it does 
not seem to answer for women to be thor- 
oughly informed, according to the burden 
of evidence, the majority of people holding 
that the business of a woman is not to im- 
prove others, not to instruct society, not to 
do any thing but to please, not to be any 
thing but charming. Of course we are our- 
selves far from indorsing such an idea; for 
we believe that it is best for a woman to 
please and to be charming, but never at the 
sacrifice of any other integral right, and 
that it is her duty to inform and cultivate 
herself on every subject that comes before 
her; but the question of how far she may 
parade her knowledge, correcting, interfer- 
ing, haranguing, is something to be govern- 
ed only by the maxims of taste. As a rule, 
allowance being made for the noble army of 
exceptions, a man feels it a part of his office 
to instruct, perhaps as a duty devolving on 
him as the superior being; when he is him- 
self instructed he becomes the inferior, and 
the course is to be chosen between the ne- 
cessity of instructing his ignorance and the 
certainty of wounding his self-love. A 
woman’s self-love is flattered, on the other 
hand, by the condescension and the interest 
of him who would instruct her. We have 
seen many a woman, wise in the ways of the 
world, subtle as a serpent and mild as a 
dove, suppress her knowledge and assume 
the réle of the ingénue, that the tender and 
appealing charm of justifiable ignorance 
might pour oil where a contrary course 
would have had unpleasant results, uncon- 
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sciously imitating the hero of the French 
idea, whose politeness obliges him to listen 
with deference to the remarks of a man who 
knows nothing of the subject, and concern- 
ing which he himself knows every thing. 
And we have seen many a foolish virgin rat- 
tling away and exposing the emptiness of 
the hollow from which came all this sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

That the tongue is an unruly member we 
know by practice as well as precept; the 
tongue is a fire, says the apostle ; the tongue 
can no man tame; and so it is well to re- 
member the dangerous character of the 
thing, and treat it as we would the fire and 
the untamable element. To think twice be- 
fore speaking, especially in the rapid run of 
repartee, is very nearly an impossibility ; 
but the tongue which has been well trained 
scarcely needs the conscious effort, as, thor- 
oughly schooled, it is seldom guilty of eccen- 
tricity. That indiscretion in its use which 
can be pardoned in the heat of conversation, 
and under the stimulus then afforded, can 
not be overlooked when the result of delib- 
erate selection of topic. Thus, as we once 
heard a wise old woman say, there are three 
topics in which you are justified in opening 
a conversation with no man, his politics, 
his religion, and his matrimony, each of these 
subjects not only being liable to draw the 
interlocutor into regions where it might 
prove awkward, but being also personal and 
peculiar to the individual, and sacred from 
intrusion. It would hardly be supposed 
that such an apothegm were necessary, un- 
less one listened to the folly of attacking 
parties in conversation, and heard the 
strange inroads they sometimes make upon 
private affairs, this one taking occasion by 
a frank confession of politics or religion to 
assault the beliefs of the other, and that one 
gilding herself with glory at the cost of the 
wife of the person addressed—the true tam- 
ing of the tongue, in such cases as the lat- 
ter, repressing all self-assertion that can 
make a wife appear to disadvantage in a 
husband’s eyes, or, under guise of interest 
and hospitality, accuse negligence on a 
wife’s part, since neither the flattered self- 
assertion nor the wounded vanity can pos- 
sibly be of so much consequence to the one 
as the husband’s gocd opinion is to the other. 

But if it is unseemly for a woman to en- 
ter too loudly or insistently on the discus- 
sion of politics or religion, to flaunt uncom- 
mon information, or to intrude upon private 
affairs, much more is it unseemly for her to 
allow the unruly member to run riot among 
facts and fancies which can work injury to 
others; for apart from the broad facts of 
justice or injustice, truth or falsehood, right- 
eousness or unrighteousness, the general 
opinion in this matter also still prevails, and 
is likely to continue to prevail, that lovely 
lips are no longer lovely when shaped to 
send the cruel arrow out, and that there is 
nothing so vulgar as slander. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


DIAGONAL CASAQUE WITH YOKE COLLAR, FOLDED 
APRON WITH SHAWL BACK, AND DEMI - TRAINED 
SKIRT. 


HE costume with diagonal casaque and an 

over-skirt with shawl drapery illustrated on 
page 564, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, will be found an excellent model for 
fall and winter dresses. It is copied from a 
Paris design for the coming season, which we 
have been fortunate enough to obtain at this ear- 
ly date. The principal new features of this suit 
are the long slender casaque that Worth has al- 
ready popularized abroad, and the draped yet 
clinging over-skirt, which adds very little to the 
bulk of the figure, yet does not disclose the out- 
lines of the wearer in the conspicuous styles late- 
ly in vogue, 

The casaque is, properly speaking, an extra 
wrap, yet in the next season it is to be worn as 
part of the suit, in the way shown in the illustra- 
tion. It is therefore a good plan to make it of 
some dark solid-colored woolen fabric of heavy 
quality, and then it will answer not alone as part 
of one suit, but as a wrap that may be worn with 
other dresses. The shape is very simple, and 
outlines the waist gracefully without being tight- 
ly fitted; it can, however, be made as snug as 
the wearer likes, and the seams furnished with 
whalebones. The fronts have but one dart on 
each side, and are buttoned diagonally from the 
throat to the end, lapping the left on the right 
side. A straight line of perforations down the 
front marks the shape of the right side, and this 
line will serve as a guide to those who object to 
diagonal fastenings, as by following it for cut- 
ting both fronts the garment can be made to 
fasten in the middle in the usual way. The back 
has a seam down the middle, and a single short 
side form on each side beginning in the armhole ; 
the lower part fits smoothly over the tournure. 
The collar is almost straight around on the shoul- 
ders, and gives the appearance of a yoke—an ef- 
fect that grows more and more in favor with 
garments of various kinds. The square pockets 
with flaps are useful and in good style. The 
over-skirt has a close long apron formed of five 
upturned folds made all in a single breadth of 
goods without side gores. The broad back 
breadth is pointed like a shawl, and very slightly 
draped quite low down to form a single soft deep 
loop. The side trimmings of two straight folds 





looped and with fringe form stylish panels, 
Ae go Siete soem the joining of the folded 
front and plainer back width. 

In the costume illustrated the casaque is myrtle 
green cashmere so dark as to be almost invisible, 
while the yoke collar and coat sleeves are of small 
plaids of mingled blue and green; the over-skirt 
is plaid, and the lower skirt plain; the fringe 
may be either plain or of the two colors combined. 
This shows that combination costumes—of two 
materials or of two colors—will remain in fash- 
ion, This is a convenient fashion for those who 
desire to make over the dresses of last season, as 
it is an easy matter to find a fabric to combine 
with the last year’s shades, though it is often im- 
possible to match those shades precisely. This 
way of combining plain and plaid goods will sug- 
gest many other arrangements to the ingenious 
dress-maker, and at the same time it will be equal- 
ly stylish to make the entire suit of one material. 
The standard woolen goods, such as cashmere, 
heavy de bége, and camel’s-hair, as well as the 
new coatings, broché stuffs, and plaids described 
below, will be made up by this design for travel- 
ling and shopping suits, and for dresses that are 
to be worn both in the house and street. 


AUTUMN GOODS. 
NEW WOOLEN STUFFS, 


Pattern pieces of the new woolen stuffs are the 
first fall goods received this season at the whole- 
sale warehouses, These form a study in color 
that would please the eye of an artist. The som- 
bre grays and yellow-browns so long in favor are 
replaced by clearer hues and by the most softly 
blended rich colors. Thus in one fabric four 
tints of olive, pale blue, garnet, and dark yellow 
are seen, yet all are so subdued and so correct- 
ly blended that there is nothing striking or dis- 
agreeable. 

THIERS RED. 


The new color to be seen associated with al- 
most every other shade in the prism is Thiers 
red, a deep dark garnet, richer than the cardinal 
red that has been worn lately. This is already 
very fashionable in Paris for bonnet trimmings, 
and for the flowing ribbons, belts, and other ac- 
cessories of stylish costumes; it is especially hand- 
some in satin and in velvet, and will form the 
background for the rich velours and broché stuffs 
to be worn for winter dresses. 


PALMYRA BROCHE. 


New fabrics have Eastern names, and are Ori- 
ental in colors and designs. One of the novelties 
shown is Palmyra broché of fine wool closely 
ribbed, yet with a satin-like surface thrown up in 
small brocaded flowers, 


INDIA CASHMERE. 


India cashmeres, woven more loosely than the 
familiar French cashmeres, are largely imported 
in various weights and under new names. One 
very light quality for dresses is called Shoodas ; 
a heavy cachemire de l’Inde for wrappings is 
known under the name of caravan cloth; another 
rough-surface cashmere fulled up is called casimir 
Soule, 


CHUDDAH CLOTH, ETC, 


The Chuddah cloths, such as are seen in Chud- 
dah shawls, with a tiny woven stripe in herring- 
bone design, are very largely imported for the 
winter, These are really India camel’s-hair, and 
differ only from that in general use by being 
woven in the quaint stripes instead of in regular 
even twilled surfaces. 

Camel’s-hair, or, as all such stuffs are now 
called, India cashmere, comes loosely woven and 
coarse-looking, yet is expensive. It has less 
loose shaggy fleece than that worn last year, and 
is most shown in olive with green hues, hazel 
brown, and gray that is nearly blue. Worth is 
making short costumes of this goods in com- 
bination with satin. There are also many beau- 
tiful fine twills more closely woven than the India 
stuffs, yet as soft and pliable as they. 


VELOURS. 


Indications at present are that the shaggy 
bourettes will give place to velours with the 
rough threads caught in loops like the surface 
of Brussels carpets, instead of leaving the loose 
fleece hanging. These raised loops form regular 
figures in diamonds or squares on plain surfaces, 
and are all of one shade of dark Thiers red, 
mastic, myrtle, and, above all, the olive with green 
shades, 

COATINGS. 


The novelty that is likely to prove most popu- 
lar for the sensible and stylish short suits for fall 
and winter is shown under the name of coatings, 
and is more largely imported than any other mate- 
rial. This resembles the cheviots and English 
homespuns worn by gentlemen for business and 
travelling suits, and strengthens the rumor that 
cloths are to rival bourettes. These coatings are 
very loosely woven thick threads—not twilled— 
and of comparatively smooth surface. Instead 
of the plain gray and brown formerly seen in 
such goods, these are now a beautiful mélange of 
three or four dark rich colors so perfectly blend- 
ed as to produce at a short distance the appear- 
ance of a single color. The olive green and ré- 
séda tints prevail in these, and there are many 
hazel browns, yet in nearly all are threads of 
Thiers red, or of sulphur yellow, or dark manda- 
rin orange. These are to be made up in suits 
with jaunty coat and vest, or else the long ca- 
saque, and, of course, short skirts, for a long skirt 
of this fabric would be most incongruous, 


VESTING, CORDUROY, ETC. 


There are various fabrics imported, the mer- 
chants say, especially for vests of ladies’ suits. 
Among these are corduroys of several dark col- 
ors, such as blue, green, and maroon, as well as 
the usual gray and écru. Small broché patterns 
are shown in oddly combined colors and most in- 





tricate figures for vests. Velours with the raised 
loops cut as in velvet and opened in stripes is 
also for the plastrons and vests of plain woolen 
dresses: 


: MELANGES. 


Among the mixtures of silk and wool are most 
beautiful mélanges with thread stripes, one thread 
olive and the next red or blue or yellow; and 
still finer new stuffs have here and there what 
seem to be stitches of silk of bright hue taken 
in the dark wool surface. These are handsome 
for young ladies’ suits, and are imitated in the 
less expensive fabrics, 

Another novelty is the braided stripe with close 
background on which are raised stripes of thicker 
threads woven as if braided or plaited together 
in three strands. This is meant for vests, or else 
for the entire over-dress, 


PLAIDS. 


Last, but by no means least in importance, come 
the plaids, It is the custom almost every fall for 
merchants to assert that plaids are to be fashion- 
ably worn, but this season the rumor deserves 
credit from the fact that Worth and other Paris- 
ian dress-makers have used them all summer 
for Exposition dresses, and have even used plaid 
foulards for trimming black grenadines and white 
baréges. The importations are made up of small 
plaids, bars, irregular and invisible plaids, such 
as are known to dealers as fancy plaids. They 
are marked by French manufacturers Ecossaise, 
but are not the genuine Scotch tartans such as 
are worn by the various clans. Blue, green, 
brown, red, olive, and old gold are the colors that 
appear in plaids, and these are as intricately 
blended as in the coatings described above. The 
illustration of the cut paper pattern in this week’s 
Bazar will show definitely how these plaids are 
to be made up. 

VARIETIES, 


Garnet beads are to be used this fall and win- 
ter for garniture on bonnets and for dress trim- 
mings. 

Large square buckles for belts from two to 
three inches broad are imported in engraved sil- 
ver, in pearl, and in jet mixed with steel. Every 
thing indicates that belted dress waists will con- 
tinue in favor. New belt ribbons are elaborately 
embroidered by hand, or else brocaded in the 
loom. Brightly flowered belts are worn in Paris 
with black silk and grenadine dresses, 

The fancy for wearing black around the neck 
without any relief of white is popular with ladies 
of very fair complexion; brunettes find it unbe- 
coming and warm-looking. The favorite black 
ruche is of thread lace closely pleated in knife 
pleats, and sometimes there is a slight pleating 
of crimped black crépe lisse inside the lace ruche. 
This black garniture is in best taste with black 
dresses, but is also worn with écru, beige, and 
pale blue dresses with very stylish effect. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Evans, Peaks, & Co.; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, 





PERSONAL, 


“GRACE GREENWOOD” in a recent letter from 
London describes a pleasant party given a few 
weeks ago in Euston Square by two accom- 
— and beautiful American women—fast 
riends—Mrs. Laura Curtis BuLLARD and Mrs. 
LovuisE CHANDLER MOULTON, at which many lit- 
erary folk were present, among them ‘“ Miss 
Kate F1g.D, looking stronger and younger than 
she did two years ago. Mrs. MOULTON herself 
shone resplendent, smiling ‘right childly,’ or 
blushing ‘ celestial rosy red’ at compliments on 
her divine toil as a poet, and diviner toilette as 
a woman of fashion—on her gift from Paradise 
and gown from Paris. Mrs. FRANCILLON, the 
wife of the novelist, was there. She is a singu- 
larly fascinating woman, with a fine dramatic 
face, and is a delightful singer. Her clever hus- 
band was also present, as was Mr. HEPWORTH 
Dixon, Puitip Marston the young blind poet, 
our T. W. Hieernson, and the ‘wild and way- 
ward’ poet of the Sierras, Joaquin MILLER, who 
is as popular in English literary society as ever, 
and who has very properly a grateful love of 
England, which has been to him a more golden 
land than California. There, too, was the hand- 
some and manly JuLIAN HawTHoRNE, dowered 
with a double inheritance of genius—artistic 
perception and poetic sensibility..... But if cer- 
tain American authors are reasonably popular in 
London, certain American singers are taking its 
world of fashion and art by storm. To say noth- 
ing of the rival queens of song, Patri and AL- 
BANI, there is charming little Minnrz Hauck, 
who is mounting up into the heaven of fame 
like a lark. She is not only a delightful singer, 
but a remarkably gs actress. VALLERIA, who 
also sings at Her Majesty’s, is also, I am told, an 
American. Miss THursBy, who merely lit here 
on her flight Parisward, and sang two or three 
times, delighted all who heard her by her ‘ pro- 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art,’ and by her 
sweet, fresh, womanly manner and presence. 
The popularity of the great ballad-singer An- 
TOINETTE STERLING is ‘new every morning and 
renewed every evening’ with the power of her 
grand, triumphant voice, which is the natural, 
unfailing outcome of a profound, emotional 
nature.’ 

—Mr. Goven’s reception in London was the 
finest ever given to an American not connected 
with official life. The event took place in the 
College Gardens, Westminster Abbey. Nearly 
five hundred people assembled on the broad 
green lawns which adjoin the residences of the 
canons, and were placed at the disposal of the 
League by the Dean and Chapter. Among those 
collected were Mr. and Mrs. Gouen, Mr. Joun 
Wetsu (the American minister), Mr. SAMUEL 
Bow ty, Dr. B. W. Ricarpson, F.R.S., Mr. 8. 
Morey, M.P., Mr. PaLMEr, M.P., Sir WiLFriIp 
Lawson, M.P., Lord CLaup Hamizton, M.P., 
Canon Duckworts, Canon EL.ison, Mr. Sam- 
UEL GuRNEY, Dean STanLeEY, Mr. JoHN Cook, 
Hon. T. W, Pea, Mr. R. Rak (Secretary of the 
League), together with mipisters of all denom- 
inations, and visitors from Birmingham, Dorset- 
shire, and other parts of the country. A very 








neat address was made by the American minister, 
and addresses were made by various high civic 
and ecclesiastical fuuctiouaries. Mr. Gover 
was in fine form, and very effective. “Some 
folks,’’ said he, ‘said alcohol was strengthen- 
ing, and it a ay: be shown them how it was 
not by a home y saying he had heard in Ameri- 
ca: ‘Sit on a hornet’s nest; it is quickening, 
but it is not nourishing.’ So, when he was told 
that whiskey had saved thousands of lives, he 
was minded to tell the story of the school-bo 
who finished a childish essay on the pin with 
the observation that pins, too, ‘had saved thou- 
sands of lives.” ‘How so? asked the school- 
master, ‘Why, by not swallowing them,’ was 
the young humorist’s reply.” Mr. and Mrs. 
GOUGH were subsequently shown over the Ab- 
bey by Dean STANLEY. 

—The Jewish Advance says that the result of 
marriages between Jews and Christians is that 
the offspring fall off into the faith of the Chris- 
tian parent. Such has been the case with the 
descendants of MEYERBEER, OFFENBACH, and 
others, and with the grandchildren of ADoLPH 
CrEMIEUX, the famous French lawyer and states- 
man, who is now president of the Alliance Isra- 
elite Universal, but whose children have married 
out of the Jewish faith. Such will also be the 
case with the children of Hannan pe RorTus- 
CHILD, the wife of Lord Rosgsery. 

—Mr. Jay Cooke, the banker, is an expert an- 

ler, and tells this “fish story’ of the wife of 

resident Hayes: ‘‘It appears that the genial 
hostess of the White House prides herself on 
her ability in the fishing line, or with the fishing 
line, rather, She was in the habit of visiting 
near Put-in-Bay, and heard a great deal of Mr. 
CooKe’s powers. She determined to meet him 
and catch as many briny fellows in a specified 
time as he did. The match was arranged. Day 
after day the two sat and fished from the hand- 
some little tug which conveyed the banker up 
and down the bay. For over two weeks the re- 
sult always tallied in Mr. Cooxer’s favor. But 
Mrs. Hayes was not to be discouraged, and Mr. 
Cooke relates with a great deal of satisfaction 
that at last one day in the third week the future 
Presideut’s wife got the best ofhim. The twin- 
kle in the eye betrays Mr. Cooke at this part of 
the tale, and the listener draws the undeniable 
inference that a spirit of genuine politeness in- 
duced the proprietor of the Northern Pacific to 
relax his efforts and let a few fish escape his 
tempting bait.” 

—The Duke of Richmond is the only Knight 
of the Garter whose predecessors in the title 
have every one of them successively been deco- 
rated with the blue ribbon, except the Duke of 
Wellington, who is but the second of his name. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, his father, and broth- 
er were knights of the order. The Dukes of 
Northumberland, except the last duke, have 
been Knights of the Garter, and all the Dukes 
of Devonshire. 

—Mr. M. D. Conway writes to the London 
Standard that he is authorized by a lady to offer 
£1000 toward a fund to provide for the collegiate 
education of women at Oxford, provided a like 
sum is subscribed by others within the next few 
months. He also says that a committee of in- 
fluential persons has been formed to carry out 
the object, and suggested a plan believed to be 
feasible. 

—One of the pill-ars of the medical profession 
in England, Dr. Henry Jeruson, of Leaming- 
ton, died recently, in his eightieth year. In the 
height of his popularity he made over $100,000 
a year, and one year his receipts were $120,000. 
All Leamington shared his prosperity, for his 
fame brought to that focus wealthy invalids 
from all parts of Europe and America. They 
came to consult him, and at his bidding they 
staid to drink the Leamington waters. In his 
early days Dr. JEPHSON had a great fondness for 
chemical investigations, a memento of which he 
always retained, or rather missed, for in some 

outhful experiments with fulminating silver 

e managed to blow off the first and second 
fingers of his right hand. At the age of fifty he 
lost his sight—a result probably of his intense 
nervous energy. For the last thirty years he 
has lived in honored retirement, bearing his se- 
vere affliction with courageous patience. 

—Mr. WuIT1NG STREET, of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, who died a few days since, leaving an 
estate valued at $500,000, bequeathed about 
$125,000 for charitable objects, including $1000 
each to Smith College, Amherst Agricultural 
cone. Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, Cath- 
olic Home of Holyoke, Clarke Institute of North- 
ampton, Springfield Home of the Friendless, 
and to the workmen of the Parsons Paper Com- 
pany of Holyoke; $5000 to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Holyoke; $500 to the Holyoke 
Cemetery; and the income of $106,000 for the 
worthy poor of twenty-two towns, divided as 
follows: Northampton, $25,000; Chicopee, Am- 
herst, and East Hampton, $6000 each; South 
Hadley, $5250; West Springfield, $5000; Bel- 
chertown, Williamsburg, and Agawam, $4000 
each; Southampton and Conway, $2000 each ; 
Ashfield, Cummington, and Worthington, $1500 
each; Granby, $1750; Goshen and Plainfield; 
$750 efch; Chesterfield, West Hampton, Hunt- 
ington, and Enfield, $1000 each. 

—Miss MINNIE Stevens, of this city, has 
changed her “‘local habitation and her name” 
for that of one of the most famous families in 
England. Her husband, Captain Pacer, is only 
a commoner, with but faint prospect of reaching 
the peerage. His father is the youngest surviv- 
ing son of the first Marquis of Anglesey, who 
commanded WELLINGTON’s cavalry at Waterloo, 
and is himself a lieutenant-general in the Brit- 
ish army. The present, the third, Marquis of 
Anglesey, is fifty-nine years old, and though 
married in 1845, has no son, and the presump- 
tive heir to the title is his brother, Lord Henry 
PaGeT, the first cousin of Captain Pacer. Be- 
tween the groom’s father and the peerage stand, 
besides the heir-presumptive, Lord CLarENcE 
PaGET, an elder brother, and his son Lord AL- 
EXANDER PaGet, who, it is said, will soon marry 
the Hon. Hester STaPLeTon-Corton, daughter 
of Viscount ComBERMERE—a lady with some ap- 
proach at least to a commercially American 
name. Captain Pacer’s grandmother, the sec- 
ond wife of the first marquis, was Lady Cuar- 
LOTTE, the second daughter of the first Earl of 
Cardigan, and was the aunt of the seventh Earl 
of Cardigan, the hero of Balaklava, who died in- 
gloriously by falling from his horse, and left his 
titles to the Marquis of Ailesbury. The Prince 
of Wales and other eminent aristocrats were 
present at the wedding, and signed the marriage 
register as witnesses. 
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Monograms and 
Vignettes for Handker- 
chiefs, Figs, 1-6. 

THESE monograms and vi- 
gnettes are worked in satin, 
tent, and knotted stitch with 
white and colored cotton. 


Design for Altar Cloths, 
Surplices, etc.—White 
Embroidery. 

Having transferred the out- 
lines of the design to fine linen, 
work the embroidery with white 
embroidery cotton. Edge the 
inner petals and the arabesques 
in tent stitch and the circles in 
overcast stitch, and work the 
outer petals and the dots in 
satin stitch and the stamens in 
tent stitch. The trimming on 
the bottom which simulates 
small tassels is worked in twist- 
ed stitch. The edge of the bor- 
der is finished with button-hole 
stitch scallops. The lace stitch- 
es and the threads stretched 
crosswise are worked with fine 
thread, and the material is cut 
away beneath them. 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie. 

See illustration on page 557. 

Tus insertion is worked with 
crochet cotton, No. 60, cross- 
wise, in rounds going back and 
forth, on a foundation of 44 st. 
(stitch), as follows: Ist round. 
—Going back on the founda- 
tion st., pass over 3 st., which 
count as first de. (double cro- 
chet), 2 de. on the next 2 st., 7 
ch. (chain stitch), pass over 6 
st., 6 times alternately 1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the follow- 
ing st., 5 ch., pass over 8 st.; 
then 7 sc. on the next 5 st., 1 
ch., pass over 1 st., 3 de. on the 
following 3 st. 2d round.—3 
ch., which count as first de., 


Fig. 1.—Mono@ram ror 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 3.—MonoGram For 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Fig. 5.—Vianerre ror Hanpkercuter—Warre Exprowery. 


ing 2 rounds denoted by uneven 
numbers, observing the illustra- 
tion. 6th round.—Like the 4th 
round, but work only once 6: 
de. on the middle st. of the 
middle ch. scallop. 7th-9th 
rounds. Like the rounds. just 
described. 10th-18th rounds. 
—Like the 6th-3d rounds (re- 
versing the order of the rounds). 
Repeat always the 2d-13th 
rounds, 































































Monograms for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 557. 

THE monogram Fig. 1 is work- 
ed in satin and tent stitch. The 
letter K is worked with white 
cotton and the letter H with 
Turkish red cotton. 

The monograms Figs, 2 and 
8 are worked in satin, tent, and 
knotted stitch with Turkish red 
cotton. 


Bottle Stand, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 557. 

Tue bottom of this stand 
consists of black polished wood 
ornamented with gilt beads. 
The stand is arranged to hold 
eight bottles, the one in the 
middle resting on a raised foun- 
dation. Each bottle is set ina 
frame-work of black polished 
cane rods ornamented with gold 
beads. The stand is furnished 
with a trimming of gold beads 
and black beads. Fig. 2 shows 
a section of this trimming work- 
ed in bead mosaic. Having 

» strung gold beads on a thread 
“ of black silk of the requisite 
length, for the first row pass the 
needle through a gold bead, * 
for each scallop take up 5 black 
beads, 4 gold beads, pass the 
needle from right to left through 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 4.—MonoGram For 
HANDKERCHIEF. 































Design ror Attar Corus, Scrpiices, ETCc.—WaITe EmproivEry. 


the first of these 4 gold beads so as to form a loop, take up 
5 black beads, pass the needle through the sixth bead in 
the row of gold beads, and repeat from *. For the second 
row > pass the needle through the third of the 4 gold beads 
forming a loop, work a scallop like that previously described, 
carry the needle through the third of the next 4 gold beads, 
take up 6 black beads, 1 black oblong bead, 4 black beads, 
carry the needle from left to right through the 
next of the 4 gold beads forming a loop, take up 
4 black beads, carry the needle from right to left 
through the same oblong bead, take up 6 black 
beads, and repeat from *. For 
the tassel ornaments fasten the 
working thread to the next ob- 
long bead, take up a bead as 
shown in full size by Fig. 
2, * carry the needle 
through this bead going 
forward, take up 1 ob- 
long bead, then for 1 of 
the 5 loops forming small 
tassels take up 15 small 


and 4 large gold 


* twice 1 de. on the vein between the next and the follow- 
ing de. in the preceding round, 7 ch., * 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 5 de. on the middle of the 
following 5 ch.,3 ch., and repeat twice from + ; then 7 
se. on the next 7 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the same 7 ch., twice 
1 de. on the vein between the next and the following de. 
8d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., twice 1 de. on 
the vein between the next and the following dec. in the 
preceding round, 7 ch., * 1 sc. on the vein before the 
next 5 de., 5 ch., 1 se. on the vein fol- 
lowing the next 5 de., 5 ch., and repeat 
from * ; then 7 sc. on the next 7 ch., 
1 ch., 1 de. on the same 7 ch., twice 1 
de. on the vein between the next and the 
following de. 4th round.—3 ch., which 
count as first de., twice 1 de. on the vein 
between the next and the following de., 
7 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 
ch., 5 ch., * 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 
3 ch., 5 de. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 
and repeat from > ; then 
5 ch., 7 sc. on the next 7 
ch., 1 ch. 1 de. on the 
same 7 ch., twice 1 de. on 
the vein between the next 
* and the following de, 5th 

round.—Like the preced- 





beads, going back 
pass the needle 
through the first of 
the 4 gold beads, 
take up 15 small 
gold beads, carry 
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Fig. 6.—ViGNETTE roR HaNDkERCHIEF,—Waire EMBROIDERY. 
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inches and a quarter wide, 
edged with lace. This is 
arranged in a bow on the 
front of the cap, and the 
ends form strings for ty- 
ing under the chin. 


the reedle through the 
next oblong bead, then 
through the large bead 
and through the follow- 
ing oblong bead, and re- 
peat 5 times from *. 
Ornament the large bead 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epaine ror 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpGine For 





j LINGERIE. 
LINGERIE, as follows: Take up 20 Crochet Edgings for om 
small gold beads, pass Lingerie, Figs. 1 & 2. ; mike i 
the thread underneath the upper oblong bead and around the Fig. 3.—Emsromery ror Tipy, Fic. 1.—Ho.per-Work TuEse edgings are worked with crochet cotton, No. 60. For the 
large bead, and close AND DovusLe Satin Strircu. edging Fig. 1 crochet as 


the gold beads in a 
ring, passing the nee- 
dle through the first 
bead. 2d round.— 
* 5 times alternate- 
ly take up 13 gold 
beads, carry the nee- 
dle through the 
fourth following gold 
bead in the loop, 
then carry it through 
the following 7 gold 
beads in the next 
seallop, take up 13 
gold beads, carry the 
needle through the 
seventh gold bead, 
and repeat 4 times 
from *. The 3d 
round is worked like 
the 2d round. 4th 
round,— > Pass the 
needle through the 
first 7 gold beads, 
take up 4 gold beads, 
pass the needle 
through the seventh 
of the next 13 gold 
beads, repeat 4 times 
from *, then fasten 
the working thread 
and cut it off. 


Swiss Muslin, 
Lace, and Ribbon 

Breakfast Cap. Swiss Mustry, Lace, axp Risson Breaxrast Car. 

Tue oval Swiss 
muslin foundation of this cap is twenty 
inches long and fourteen inches and a 
half wide, and is shirred through the 
middle from the front to the back edges 
on cord three times, and pleated on the 
edge. Sew the foundation on a stiff 
lace binding three inches and a quarter 
wide and sixteen inches and a half long, 
the ends of which are joined by a band 
three inches and three-quarters long. 
The seam made by joining the founda- 
tion with the binding is covered with 
lace insertion an inch and a half wide, 
underlaid with blue gros grain ribbon, 
and edged with lace two inches wide. 
The ends of the insertion are left to 
hang in the back to a length of seven as 
inches and a quarter. The cap is Fig. 2.—MonoGRaM For 

LINGERIE. 


follows: * 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 single 
crochet on the first of 
these), but for the middle 
p. work 1 ch. more, 5 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the first of these, 
going back on the preced- 
ing p. work three times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 stc. on 
the st. (stitch) on which 
the se. (single crochet) of 
the next p. was worked; 
then 5 ch, 1 sil. (slip 
stitch) on the first ch. in 
this round, 6 ch., 
6 de. (double cro- 
chet), the middle 2 
of which are sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on 
the middle of the 
3 p. worked pre- 
viously, 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the first of the 
next 5 ch., and re- 
peat from >, but 
in every repetition, 
instead of the mid 
dle 6 ch. which 
follow upon the 3 
ste. separated each 
by 1 ch., work 1 sl. 
on the fourth of 
the 5 ch. following 
the 3 p. in the 
preceding pattern 
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Swiss Mustiy axnp Lace Breaxrast Car. figure. 


The edging Fig. 
2 is worked as follows: 1st round. 
—* one loop of 7 ch. and 1 sl. 
on the first of these, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the same st. on which the sl. 
was worked, 12 ch., close these in 
a ring with 1 sl., 3 se. on the 
ring, 2 p., 2 de. separated by 1 p. 
on the ring, 2 p., 3 se. on the ring, 
and repeat from *. 2d round.— 
* 4 sc. separated each by 3 ch. 
on the free st. of the next ring in 
the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the next loop, 2 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 


Tidy in Drawn-Work, 
Figs. 





Fig. 3.—Monoeram For 
LINGERIE. Tus tidy is worked on silver 





Fig. 1—Bortir 
Sranp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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trimmed, besides, 
with bows of pale 
blue gros grain 
ribbon two inches 
and three - quar- 
ters wide. 
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Swiss Muslin 
and Lace 
Breakfast Cap. 

THE crown con- 
sists of a three- 
_ cornered piece 
<== of Swiss muslin 
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gray linen Java canvas with scarlet filling silk, 
so as to look alike on both sides, A piece of 
canvas twenty-four inches square is required for 
the tidy. Begin at the middle with the open- 
work centre piece in drawn-work, or punto tirato, 
and the border in Holbein-work. Fig. 2 shows 
a quarter section of this embroidery in full size. 
For the drawn-work always alternately ravel out 
two double threads of the material, which are 
cut off short wherever it is necessitated by the 
pattern, leave two double threads standing, and 
overcast the raw edge with red silk. The woven 
threads, however, should only be drawn out grad- 
ually as it becomes necessary in the course of the 
work. Work the bars in point de reprise, pro- 
ceeding diagonally in a stair line (observing Fig. 
9 of the sofa cushion on page 149, No. 10, Vol. 
X., of the Bazar), and fill the squares in point 
d’esprit. Having finished the drawn-work, em- 
broider the squares in double satin stitch, pierce 
the holes in the flowers with a stiletto, and over- 
cast them with scarlet silk. The vines and ser- 

ntine border are worked in Holbein embroidery. 
For the drawn-work borders which intersect the 
tidy leave a double thread of the material stand- 
ing next the border of the centre piece, remove 
the next 4 threads of the material, leave 2 threads 
standing, remove 8 threads, let 2 threads remain, 
and again remove 4 threads. Of course the 
tareads should not be drawn out their entire 
length at once, but merely several inches at a 
time, and the threads which are left standing 
should be partly wound with saddler’s silk as 
shown by Fig. 2 and partly darned in point de 
reprise in the manner shown by Figs. 3-5, page 
149, of Bazar No. 10, Vol. X. Before beginning 
the drawn-work border on the outer edge of the 
tidy, darn the holes in the corners formed by 
drawing out the intersecting threads (observing 
Fig. 4 of the tidy on page 276, No. 18, Vol. X., of 
the Bazar), by which means a ground resembling 
the canvas is formed. Having worked the em- 
broidery between the drawn-work borders, ob- 
serving Figs. 2 and 3, ravel out the crosswise 
threads of the material all around, and with the 
threads left standing work three rows of frans- 
posed double knots as shown by Figs. 4 and 5 of 
the tidy on page 501 of Bazar No. 32, Vol. X. 
Of the ravelled threads fasten in new strands 
laid double, tie these with red silk, and again 
work three rows of transposed double knots. 
Then knot new strands into the fringe, and tie 
each strand with red silk, Cut the ends even 
after finishing the fringe. 





TREASURE-TROVE. 


Sometuine I’ve found on my way 
Through earth to-day ; 
Something of value untold, 
Brighter than gold; 
Something more fair than the tint 
Of morning glint; 
Something more sweet than the song 
Of feathered throng; 
Something that lovelier glows 
Than queenly rose ; 
Something more sparkling by far 
Than yon bright star; 
Something I cherish—how well? 
Words can not tell. 
Something—oh, can you not guess ? 
Then I confess. 
Some one has said, “ Love is blind ;” 
. Yet do I find, 
Deep in the heart of my love, 
My Treasure-Trove ! 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV.—( Continued.) 
CHEFFINGER UV. CHEFFINGER, 


Tse old man paused a moment, passed his 
hand across his brow, and seemed to be lost in 
thought; then, without speaking a word, joined 
the other at his close examination of the Abbey 
lumber. Every thing was contained in the old 
garrets, from chipped paintings to broken cab- 
inet-work, from Venetian glass to Parisian armes 
de luxe. Mr. Garland took up one of the latter 
curiously and with some admiration; the stock 
was carved in low relief, the foot being orna- 
mented in silver with Diana preparing for the 
chase, the barrel with oak foliage, the sides with 
an animal hunt, in which a frightened wolf upon 
a tree stump formed the hammer. Claude Chef- 
finger thought a smooth, perfect English fowling- 
piece superior to the most artistically executed 
fusils of Paris or St. Etienne, and consigned beau- 
tiful pieces by such celebrated gun-makers as the 
famous La Roche, Langevin, Le Hollandais, and 
Bouillet to oblivion in an oak chest, with small 
respect for sport of the old school or the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors. 

A line of long, low, quaintly constructed win- 
dows, designed to make the exterior picturesque, 
admitted light to the very extremities of the gar- 
ret, where the sloping, shelving roof inclined to 
the flooring, and yielded covert to the rats and 
mice, a wonderful race in the garrets of Cheffin- 
ger; fat, sleek, and indolent, and not in the least 
disposed to show respect to the Minister; but he 
would not have harmed even a rat, until it was 
clear to him the same was a usurper. This 
domain afforded the tribe the exercise felled 
woodlands offer the rabbits, for here had been 
thrown old rolls of paper-hanging, as, from time 
to time, proprietor by proprietor, the Abbey walls 
had been decorated according to the taste of the 
period; very gorgeous were some of these, as, 
partly unrolled, they were outspread and laid in 
confusion, Eastern flowers upon Italian scrolls, 
and pilasters and panels of tarnished gilt on the 
delicate chintz- patterned, diapered, and silken- 
surfaced papers of France. 








“ He was very deep, you know,” whispered the 
old man, hands and knees on the floor, pulling 
the dusty rolls away, and keenly scrutinizing the 
roof and floor where they met at an angle. “He'd 
put it where a sharp body like Sir Claude, even, 
would not think of looking for it; that’s why I 
leave the chest and other things to look round 
the flooring.” He was knocking with his knuckles 
while whispering this on the inclined ceiling, and 
the Minister, stooping, watched operations with 
keen interest. The whitewash sounded evenly 
solid, and left no suspicion of the smallest hollow 
existing; the boards of the flooring had evident- 
ly not been disturbed since there laid down. The 
old man crawled backward, and slowly resumed 
a standing position, complaining he did not feel 
so young and active as of yore. And then his 
face shone, a bright idea having returned to him. 
“T’ve often thought there’s room under the eaves 
for hiding any thing, and not many would think 
of looking there.” 

“Yes, but, my good friend, would not your old 
master equally much have cared to place the 
will where it would some day be found by a per- 
son favorable to Sir Dickson? And it seems to 
me hiding it below the eaves would imperil the 
prospect of its ever being found at all.” 

“ Ay, it do seem like it, what with the weather 
and the rooks.” 

“We must continue our search among the 
curiosities, depend upon it.” 

The cheerfulness with which the Minister recom- 
menced betokened that it was no distasteful oc- 
cupation. To some minds such exploration pos- 
sesses fascination ; like turning over the contents 
of an old bookstore, each upheaval brings to light 
something valued in the past by those whose 
span is shorter than that of such objects, but 
whose soul lives, as the soul of a book lives long, 
when paper is worm-eaten and binding and in- 
casing have gone to dust. With a half-reverent 
touch the Minister reversed the relics and re- 
mains: steel coffers with intricate locks; bellows 
of walnut-wood carved in high relief; flasks in 
cuir bouilli ; Damascened metallic mirrors; old 
roundels of beech-wood, painted with mottoes ; 
drug pots dating from days of the witch-finders ; 
antique Hispano-Moresco ware, broken, defaced, 
and useless, but still beautiful, and historic of 
Spanish periods; a bronze bust, its cold, green- 
black, stolid face veiled by more tender lines— 
thanks to the spiders—than in the life or out of it 
had been its portion ; lacquered ware of a by-gone 
fashioning, broad and unsightly; an old shield, 
the tazza studded with antique coins, having a re- 
cumbent lion at top, supporting an enamelled coat 
of arms; a frieze of hunters, @ l’antigue—they 
might for their condition have been to the wars ; 
a céladon vase in pieces—each piece a gem; and 
an old genealogical chart, with the record of pat- 
ents of nobility and grants of land bestowed upon 
the Cheffingers of Cheffinger. This last was in a 
carved frame; no glass covered it, the dust lay 
thick on it; and for the moment Mr. Garland 
believed it one of those samplers the dames of fine 
degree delighted to mark, in perpetuation of their 
own skill and their ancestors’ birthdays; but, 
taking it up, he discovered its significance, and 
traced with surprise the high lineage of Cuerrin- 
cer; and he was following with his finger the 
various nobles and honors of the family, when it 
traced a line not marked upon the parchment ; 
some folded document was inserted between the 
chart and the board at its back. 

“T’ve found it, I verily believe!” and, rather 
elated by the discovery, Westley Garland, with- 
out compunction, stripped Cheffinger of its honors 
in favor of its latest representative. The old re- 
tainer leaned nervously by him, and shook while 
the Minister removed and unfolded the will. 

“Yes, that’s it, and there’s my name!” point- 
ing it out with tremulous excitement. 

Coolly as he had once before placed in his 
pocket a very different document in which Sir 
Dickson Cheffinger was interested, did the Minis- 
ter secure the will. He again assured the old 
servant of future reward, and having bestowed 
present highly liberal recompense, Mr. Garland 
quitted Cheffinger Abbey while Sir Claude was 
with his guests still enjoying the chase with re- 
newed ardor. 

oe * ” - * * 

Returning to his humble lodging one evening, 
very fi and worn, Mr. Cheffinger was sur- 
prised to find a curious-looking individual await- 
ing him, and it is notable that for this person, 
perhaps stirred by an inner sense of distrust, he 
found no title whatever. In truth, he was not 
prejudiced in favor of the stranger by his ap- 
pearance, which, many as were the singular beings 
with whom Mr. Cheffinger mixed, was, in his opin- 
ion, the most singular he had seen yet. It was 
no other than the energetic Mr. Rolf, still upon 
the business of his chief; and the visit was in- 
tended to be an exceedingly serious one, so far as 
Dickson Cheffinger was concerned. Without pay- 
ing the poor gentleman even the compliment of 
calling in the faculty for an affirmative opinion, 
it was definitely decided that Dickson Cheffinger 
should be consigned to a mad-house, and, for 
economy, to a private establishment of the lower 
and more brutal order. 

“Tn taking this step,” the chief explained, “ we 
are studying the interests of society. This man 
has no business to be at large; if he isn’t mad, 
he ought to be; it won’t be safe for people to 
walk about the public streets soon. The govern- 
ment is negligent ; we set the example, as we oft- 
en do; initiate the prosecution, sustain the whole 
cost of the inquiry, maintain this afflicted fellow- 
being while under restraint; and if, after this serv- 
ice to our country, we are not deserving of special 
commendation next session, I shall lose faith in 
the morality and grateful appreciation of my 
countrymen.” 

Mr. Cheffinger was late ; he had kept the visitor 
in a state of impatient waiting a very long time. 
The most uncertain being in existence, Mr. Cheffin- 
ger yet contrived to arrive home each evening 





some time between six and nine o’clock ; his best 
friend would not have ventured to predict to half 
an hour the time of his appearing. The landlady 
gruffly told Mr. Rolf that her lodger came home 
to tea; and he, unaware of the Cheffinger laxity 
in regard to the time of taking that meal, had 
been irritably waiting since half past four. Mr. 
Cheffinger appeared upon the scene at half past 
eight, when the visitor introduced his business 
without further ceremony. “ Sir Dickson Cheffin- 
ger, I think ?” with a short, surly inclination of 
the head. Mr. Rolf was not one to waste polite- 
ness, especially upon some one going immediately 
into a strait-waistcoat. 

“The same, Sir!” with a very gracious bow; 
for Cheffinger would have honored his executioner 
with a gracious bow. 

“Cousin of Sir Claude Marston Cheffinger ?” 
giving an upward jerk of the head, which might 
or might not indicate the last-named cousin’s head 
being decidedly riveted the tightest, in the opinion 
of Mr. Bartholomew. 

“ His remote cousin, Sir!” Mr. Cheffinger mild- 
ly explained. He had suffered too keenly through 
that usurper to admit the relationship with any 
extravagant pleasure. 

“ Of Cheffinger Abbey?” Bartholomew might 
have been the ancient parish beadle calling over 
the roll preliminary to the other’s refreshing sea- 
son in the stocks. 

The poor gentleman did not notice it; mere cold 
mention of the well-loved name thrilled him, sent 
the color to his face, warmed him to the heart, 
and he repeated, with enthusiasm, “ Yes, of Chef- 
finger Abbey!” leaning hungrily upon the words 
to come. Qh, to hear something of Cheffinger ! 

“You will please accompany me to my house 
to-night, and start with me by first train to-mor- 
row morning. These are the wishes of Sir Claude 
himself.” 

“My patience! you don’t say so? His heart is 
touched at last! He will make restitution yet.” 
The speaker went up close to his wolfish inform- 
ant, laid a finger upon his greasy cuff, looked full 
at the bristly chin—not at the eyes, they made 
him feel uncomfortable—and he said, in a low, 
solemn voice, “ I’ve been waiting so long for jus- 
tice—forty years, Sir—and it doesn’t come; so this 
movement on the part of Claudeis doubly welcome. 
It is a long time where one is not provided for.” 

“ My principal will see about providing for you 
without loss of time; we’ll start.” 

He opened the door. The poor gentleman was, 
like the other, eager to depart. One look round, 
a sort of good-by look such as the tender-hearted 
bestow before leaving some scene of pain, anxiety, 
or struggle for a different sphere, and then he 
went to a dirty little sideboard, and took there- 
from a cracked old china tea-cup. It had no 
saucer, and looked very desolate and isolated, yet 
from this the Princess had taken tea with Sir Dick- 
son Cheffinger, and it had been precious to him 
ever since. He regarded it with fondness a min- 
ute or two, while the tall man waited in the door- 
way, thinking what a piece of justice it was, this 
contemplated fettering of so mad a being; then 
Mr. Cheffinger asked, seriously, 

“TI suppose I am not likely to return here ?” 

“Not at all likely.” 

“Then I must settle with my landlady.” The 
visitor raised no objection, and he did so, joining 
his guide after a few minutes, the tea-cup, of 
which he had become the happy possessor, being 
safely stowed away in his pocket. 

Mr. Bartholomew Rolf took particular care that 
his easily knocked about companion was not up- 
set during the journey. Upon arriving at his 
dwelling in Gray’s Inn Road, he at once ushered 
the Cheffinger claimant into the presence of Mrs. 
Rolf, who was sitting before the fire roasting chest- 
nuts, her shoes—large, square-toed shoes—on 
the upmost bar. 

Taking advantage of her mother’s being asleep 
and of Mr. Rolf’s being away, Edith Lessie had 
paid a surreptitious visit to the unhappy captive 
of a dark back-room, where little Ella had been 
securely locked up; and of all the miserable ad- 
ventures that had befallen the child this was the 
most painful. Pale, and with traces of many 
tears on the delicate cheeks, she, with her softer, 
harmless, appealing beauty, quite moved the heart 
of the daughter of Lais; and she went to her to 
comfort her. She did not succeed very well, hav- 
ing nothing comforting to say, and being unable 
to comply with Ella’s entreaty to be let out into 
the street-—any where to get away from that house. 
But the fourteen-year one took the younger, as an 
elder girl does, and, by that mystic influence none 
can account for, imparted solace without any talk 
over it. 

Times were looking dark with the Minister’s 
daughter. Now by laws passing in life as coinci- 
dences, in drama as extravagancies, that feeble 
one, the man they thought mad, who had been 
so long upon the trail of this same girl, and with 
whom times were so dark, was brought to that 
house also, captive to the strength and cunning 
of these brutal tools of the chief. Altogether the 
Rolf family proved faithful in the service of the 
devil. 

Mrs. Rolf did not alter her lady-like position ; 
Mr. Cheffinger stood looking at the back view of 
the coil of yellow hair; Mr. Rolf drew off his long 
brown coat, which with his hat he gave to Edith, 
saying, “Take the gentleman’s.” The gentleman 
handed his threadbare great-coat to the girl with 
a polite bow and most agreeable smile. Cheffin- 
ger was quite himself. Things were taking a turn; 
ere very long he would come into possession of 
his own; he felt it so, and was happy, and with 
great gallantry went near the fire and made a po- 
lite bow also to the lady warming her toes. But 
Mrs. Rolf caught up the fire-shovel, and cried out, 
with expression, “Don’t you come snickering 
around me. Keep him off, Bartholomew, or I don’t 
answer for the consequences !” 

Neither could Bartholomew ; therefore he call- 
ed off the being who affrighted his lady. Mr. 
Cheffinger supposed her to be troubled with chil- 





blains, and was animated with pity; he seated 
himself at the faded table-cover, following there- 
on with his finger a line straggling away, and 
which seemed to him mapping the road to Chef- 
finger’ Mr. Rolf said, 

“T think I should like some tea, my dear.” 

“ At this time of night? Won't whiskey do?” 

“Do afterward ; at present I prefer t’other, for 
I've been done out o’ mine waiting for Sir Dick- 
son Cheffinger.” Sir Dickson rose, remarking, 

“Tm so sorry, and I never offered youany! I 
was detained; I meant to have come home too, 
for I had a letter to write, but the Marquis of 
Westminster button-holed me so tightly in Palace 
Yard I couldn’t get away ; but I apologize, really !”” 

Mrs. Rolf turned herself leisurely, and took a 
good long look at the speaker, returning to her 
cookery directly afterward. She had some salt in 
a piece of newspaper on her knee, and savored the 
hot nuts at pleasure; but now she placed her pa- 
per of salt on the mantel-piece, and raising her 
apron full of shells, deposited them liberally over 
fire, hearth, and fender. 

“Tt’s an awful bother, Bartholomew, but I sup- 
pose if you want tea you must have it.” 

“T believe that’s the rule in this house, Mrs, 
Rolf.” Without further manifestation of annoy- 
ance, beyond knocking the crockery about and 
causing Sir Dickson excruciating terror by her 
awkwardness, the fair one set tea, dispatching 
her daughter to the cook-shop for a plate of 
“chicken and ’am.” Altogether, if this couple 
represented Cousin Claude’s choice of acquaint- 
ance, Sir Dickson did not think much of his taste. 

The viands were brought, and devoured by the 
host, Sir Dickson, poor gentleman, who was be- 
ginning to feel exceeding faint, not being invited 
to partake of tea or any thing else. After a 
while Mr. Bartholomew said, “ Better show Sir 
Dickson to his room, my dear.” 

He followed the lady forth with a courteous 
good-night to his host, and a kind smile be- 
stowed upon Edith. Outside they passed a tall, 
singularly upright female, walking with the seri- 
ousness of Lady Macbeth, and carrying a tin 
chamber-candlestick, the extinguisher of which, 
hanging by a piece of old boot-lace, swung before 
the spectral lady like a plummet, and seemed de- 
signed to preserve her perpendicularity unique. 
This was Madame Reignard, the other lodger; 
teacher of the piano, of singing, and of deport- 
ment; rather a ghastly person, of an unwhole- 
some sallow hue, and with two large curls either 
side a face that appeared carved of stone, and to 
have been left out in the yard to be colored the 
original London color, Madame was a peculiar 
person, and while being undoubtedly clever, was 
distinguished by odd little ways which were a 
source of great discomfort to her neighbors. One 
of these eccentricities took the form, whenever 
she was at home, of sitting at her piano and play- 
ing one melody. She had never been known to 
play any thing else, and as it chanced to be “ God 
save the Queen,” it exercised a depressing influence 
upon those living within hearing, who thus passed 
an existence upon the brink of something always 
concluded. Various were the solutions suggested 
for the phenomenon. One had it that madame 
held to the conviction that if she did not keep 
playing this national melody, the Queen of the 
country would topple off the throne; another 
said the late M. Reignard had been conductor of a 
popular band, and expired in the performance of 
this anthem; a third was of opinion that M. and 
Madame once kept a music-shop, over the door 
of which were the royal arms, the same having 
fallen and brained the unfortunate proprietor. 
All mere speculation, but people do speculate; and 
these were nothing to some of the ideas broached, 
all of which had little bearing on the national 
anthem. Sometimes the lady would rise in the 
middle of the night, seat herself solemnly on the 
rickety music-stool, and discourse her favorite 
tune until every loyal subject within hearing de- 
voutly wished that her Majesty was safe and have 
done with it. 

Sir Dickson Cheffinger looked upon this strange 
being with emotion ; there was a stateliness of 
mien, and almost regal sternness about the face, 
that impressed him deeply, and he wondered 
much what illustrious and unfortunate being she 
was; perhaps some banished sovereign, or one 
who had never been banished, and never reigned, 
but who looked forward with sublime expectancy 
to the time when that should be. Sir Dickson 
knew that such things did happen, and he was 
full of sympathy; and when, some hours later, 
he was awakened by lugubrious strains, he arose 
and dressed himself, stood out in the passage in 
the dark, and listened. At such a time the in- 
spiring if dolorous composition had overpowering 
effect upon Sir Dickson. All was silent in the 
house but for that strange performance proceed- 
ing from below. To have expected Sir Dickson 
to control his knightly and chivalrous ardor 
would have been to expect him to be false to him- 
self. He followed the sound with brave and 
courtly bearing, knocking his head against every 
thing that came in his way. When, however, he 
reathed the bottom of the stairs, the music ab- 
ruptly ceased, and Sir Dickson stood in the pas- 
sage wondering, while a ray from a Gray’s Inn 
Road gas lamp illumined a flying battalion of 
beetles. Why had that appeal to the heart so 
suddenly become silent? Groping about, Sir Dick- 
son all at once became motionless ; he heard vio- 
lent sobbing, and stooping by a door discovered 
it proceeded from within that chamber. It fired 
the spirit of romantic enthusiasm, which entered 
so largely into his being; there could be no doubt 
the imperial performer was in sore trouble, with- 
outa champion, defender, or supporter. He would 
seek an instant interview, and lay the offer of his 
service, his sympathy, his allegiance, and his 
fortune at her gracious feet. He fumbled at the 
door, first gently knocking, next trying the handle. 
It was locked fast, and must be locked on the out- 
side, or she could surely open it, if but an inch. 
The thought of her being a prisoner still further 
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stirred Sir Dickson, and he pondered, ultimately 
hitting upon a plan that for a man declared mad 
was a happy one. He cautiously went in search 
of a key; trying the other doors, and finding one, 
brought it triumphantly to his captive’s door, and 
excitedly introduced it into the lock, and could 
neither turn nor withdraw it. Then Sir Dickson 
pondered again, and tried the refractory instru- 
ment once more, humored it this time, and after 
a due interval of obstinacy it came out with ease. 
The poor knight found one more key, and with 
every care applied it to the lock; it opened the 
door with docility. It was very dark, and Sir 
Dickson’s delicacy induced him to pause, while 
saying, “I am sorry I have no light with me; you 
will not distinguish friend from foe. I have come 
to release you!” The inmate of the chamber 
uttered a little cry of joy, her sobs ceased, and 
with eagerness she implored— 

“Tf you will only take me away from here I 
will pray that you may be rewarded forever, Sir ! 
A woman brought me to this house, pretending 
she came from my mother. They threaten to kill 
me if I am not quiet, and I am sure will do so.” 

“No they will not,” said Sir Dickson, “ while 
Tam inthe house. But whoare you? From the 
voice, it should be a young lady of gentility.” 

“Tam the daughter of Mr. Lionel Travers, of 
Torquay.” 

“ Now by the peerage is it so? Then I am in 
fortune’s way to-night!” This half to himself, 
and with no little surprise and gratification. 

“ And we have lost poor papa; that is why we 
are in London.” 

“T know all about it, and will soon have you 
out of this bewildering city. You've heard your 
papa talk about his friend Mr. Garland, of course ? 
Well, he has been looking for yourself and Lady 
Travers for a long time.” 

It was confusing, and the child felt she had no 
time to unravel it; the longing for liberty was 
paramount. She went to his side with touching 
confidence, and begged, “Take me away, dear Sir, 
now, lest we be heard.” 

“To be sure I will; not that there is any thing 
to fear, Miss Travers, while I am by your side.” 

He thought of his journey in the morning, and 
of his prospects. But before these he thought 
of that good friend in Brighton, whose heart 
would be gladdened by this recovery or discovery 
—Sir Dickson did not quite know which—of the lit- 
tle girl. Without hesitation, both as they were, 
hatless, coverless, hand in hand, they made for the 
street, Sir Dickson, without excess of caution, un- 
chaining and unbolting the street door. Mrs. 
Rolf was essentially a sleepy subject, and heard 
nothing ; Mr. Rolf was a hard-worked and fatigued 
mortal, and slept the sleep of the honorable, and 
heard nothing ; not so the imperial musician, who, 
sitting at the piano in a somnolent state, sudden- 
ly heard the rattle of the chain, and dashed into 
the anthem for her Majesty’s preservation; and 
this was the thrilling strain that played out Sir 
Dickson with Ella. 

The streets were cold, and, as they hastened 
along, it all at once occurred to him he had no 
definite destination. He had rushed out to go to 
Brighton, but that was searcely a defined intention. 
One thing was certain, without overcoat, hat, or a 
penny piece, leading this lonely child in a corre- 
sponding plight, he stood an undoubted chance of 
being pertinently questioned by the police. Sir 
Dickson did not particularly love the protectors 
of our civil rights. 

“IT know what I will do!” cried Sir Dickson, 
struck by a bright idea. “TI will call upon Lord 
Dalton ; he will aid us in this emergency.” 

It was a détour by faith; he could not tell 
whether the elegant baronet was in town or no, 
but he proceeded West, and arrived at Sir Kin- 
naird’s residence in Piccadilly long before the 
earliest of morning hues lent color to the Park. 
With a ring that alarmed the entire mansion, Sir 
Dickson, shivering with the cold, stood upon the 
step with his young charge. Sir Kinnaird Dalton, 
who was in town, heard the bell with disgust. 

“Fire, bet a sovereign—awful nuisance—wish 
to goodness I'd got some chloroform in the room, 
for I couldn’t get out of a window if I was singe- 
ing!” 

The labor of imagining the confusion, the ex- 
citement, and subverted order of things conse- 
quent upon an alarm of fire, so prostrated the 
baronet that he drew the eider coverlet, the silk- 
embroidered blankets, and cobweb tissue sheet 
well about his delicate ears, and left things to 
burn or otherwise. 

The thoughtful Simmons, much shocked by the 
unseemly disturbance in the dead of the night, 
clothed himself hastily and proceeded to ascertain 
the cause. One of the servants had softly unfast- 
ened and opened the door, and was interrogating 
the man and child upon the door-step when Sim- 
mons arrived. That worthy immediately recog- 
nized the gentleman of many titles, and inviting 
him with every consideration into an anteroom, 
had the door closed again and dispatched the 
servant to arouse the under-housekeeper, and 
request she would summon one of the maids, 
It was all done with that consummate speed, 
silence, and tact in which Simmons was so per- 
fect an adept. He had no intention of permit- 
ting his master to be aroused before the usual 
time, or to be annoyed by any commotion what- 
soever, and, as a matter of fact, Sir Kinnaird had 
gone to sleep again, quite happy, with the dainty 
smile upon the mouth, and remarking, with half- 
cynical sweetness, “If I must burn I must, but at 
all events it shall be comfortably.” It excited 
him so little that he passed off to sleep instantly ; 
at that hour he did not pretend even to realize 
the, to most people, highly unpleasant situation. 
Any situation, either pleasant or unpleasant, Sir 
Kinnaird avoided carefully ; the exertion of grap- 
pling with a situation or a position was utterly be- 
yond him. 

Simmons, by diligently remembering what he 
had overheard, knew perfectly well Sir Kinnaird’s 
wishes with respect to the little girl. Simmons 





had no doubt this was the identical one, and took 
care to see that herself and her companion were 
well entertained until Sir Kinnaird rose and 
dressed, 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpDENT. ] 
rus.—An absent Bishop.—The Laureate on his 

Peete Devil's Point.—Mr. Gladstone’s 

HE great topic of London talkers is just now, 
of course, Cyprus, and it affords them a fine 
opportunity for the display of the imagination, 
since not one of them knows any thing about it. 
The only authoritative work upon the island, save 
the excellent treatise of General Di Cesnola, is a 
German one, in two large volumes—which are 
two obstacles toinformation. Moreover, the book 
was written twenty years ago, though, for that 
matter, one does not require an Asiatic “ Brad- 
shaw” every month to learn the movements in Cy- 
prus, In twenty years the malaria has probably 
got a little more ahead, and the chief harbor 
been a good deal more silted up. Leprosy is 
also likely to be on the increase ; and I only hope, 
under our enterprising government, it will not be 
made an export. In the absence of more mod- 
ern authorities about this interesting island, I no- 
tice that my classical friends come to the front. 
The “ occupation of Cyprus” in old times was, it 
seems, far from praiseworthy, whatever may be 
thought of it at present. They tell you anecdotés 
of the Cyprians not to the advantage of its fe- 
male inhabitants, and are eloquent on its old cap- 
ital, Paphos. As to its manufactures, they re- 
mind me that it was here that Pygmalion made 
the statue which he afterward fell in love with, 
as sculptors and painters (even without making 
them life-like) are still often found to do with 
their own productions. One of the ancient names 
of the place was Speechia—it being so called, per- 
haps, upon the lucus a non lucendo principle, be- 
cause the less said about it the better. 

That the majority of mankind are deficient in 
humor was curiously evidenced to me last night 
at the performance of Her Majesty's Ship Pina- 
fore, which would be twice as good as it is if it 
were half the length, and, indeed, if the second 
act were cut off it altogether. But there are 
some things in it really worthy of the author of 
the Bab Ballads, When the gentle captain boasts 
to his crew that he is “ never, never sick at sea,” 
they say, in chorus, “What, never?” “ Well, 
well, hardly ever,” is his moderate reply. Again, 
when the pet of the ship, the young “ foremast 
Jack,” falls in love with his captain’s daughter, 
the crew thus applaud his merits: 

‘He might have been a Roosian, 
A French, a Turk, a Prooshian, 
Or an Itali-an; 
But, in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman.” 
And it is here that the audience show their want 
of humor; for though the absurd drollery of the 
thing seemed to strike one or two, the great ma- 
jority of the men, and still more, I regret to say, 
of the women, did not at all perceive it, but en- 
cored the words and cheered them to the echo as 
the expression of a patriotic sentiment. 

In the best London clubs, though wit is rare, 
a certain agreeable smartness is not uncommon. 
The other day an old gentleman, who had been 
rather a sad dog in his time, informed the com- 
pany in the smoking-room, with a certain pomp- 
ous mystery, that he was about to leave them for 
Paris, “to do something that he had never done 
before.” Instead of exciting their curiosity, which 
was his intention, he only got this rejoinder: 
“Then it can’t be any thing very bad, at all 
events.” 

I have just met a man who dined last week 
with seventy-six bishops, at the Pan-Anglican 
Synod at Lambeth, of course. He had quite re- 
covered himself, was cheerful, and told me a very 
pleasant story concerning one of them. Let us 
call him the Bishop of L——. He was an Ameri- 
can, and not only just then absent from his own 
country, but always absent: so much so that on 
his visit to Oxford the other day it was necessary 
to send some one in charge of him lest he should 
get into trouble. At the vice-chancellor’s hos- 
pitable board that venerable potentate ventured 
to rally his episcopal guest upon his extraordi- 
nary weakness. “Well,” said the bishop, “I 
can’t help it. My father was absent before me, 
and my mother likewise; also my elder brother 
upon one very remarkable occasion. When he 
was but six months old he took a long railway 
journey with his parents. After they had been 
about six hours in the train my father suddenly 
observed to my mother, ‘Julia, I don’t see the 
baby.’ My mother answered, ‘ Nor do I, John; 
and now I come to think of it, I have not seen it 
since we started!’ My parents had to retrace 
their steps, and found the child upon the table 
of the ladies’ waiting-room at the station from 
which they had started. There was no harm 
done; but when I read that inquiry in the Scrip- 
tures, ‘Can a mother forget her sucking child?’ 
I always say to myself, ‘ Yes, my mother did.’” 

Of the literary merits of our own Poet Lau- 
reate there may be various opinions, but he is at 
all events as absent as the greatest poet that ever 
existed, and probably more so. It is obvious to 
even a superficial observer. Last summer he 
was staying with a small suite of personal ad- 
mirers in a picturesque but very out-of-the-way 
part of the country. They were at a village inn 
where, though his name was known, his occupation 
was not. Notwithstanding the “suite,” the simple 
inhabitants were wholly ignorant of his greatness. 
After he had left the place some half an hour one 
of the suite returned. “I am come back for a 
great-coat,” he said—“ Mr. Alfred Tennyson’s 
great-coat.” The people of the house sought for it, 
butinvain. And at last the landlady said, “ Don’t 
you think, Sir, that the gentleman is just the sort of 





gentleman to have his great-coat on without know- 
ing it?” This his friend and admirer was unable 
to gainsay; and, indeed, upon returning to his 
harmonious chieftain, he found him exactly in 
the condition described. 

In the same part of the country there is a spot 
called the Devil’s Point, where there is a ferry 
between Devonshire and Cornwall; and as the 
time has arrived for holiday-taking, and many 
of your countrymen are with us, I will tell you a 
good story of how it got its name, which they 
will not find in the guide-books. A gentleman 
who shall be nameless, and, indeed, was so on 
the occasion in question, took his place alone on 
the ferry-boat, and as he was being rowed across 
inquired of the boatman what sort of folks the 
Cornish people were. 

“Well, they are a queerish lot,” returned the 
man, who was himself, it is needless to say, a 
native of Devonshire, “and mad for pies. They 
have squab pie and conger pie and lightning pie ; 
indeed, I am very certain that if the old gentle- 
man himself were to visit them, they would at 
once make him into devil pie.” 

“ My good man,” exclaimed the passenger, who 
was in deep black, and had his feet concealed by 
a long cloak, “I don’t miind/ paying double fare ; 
but please to put me back.” 

And he did so. Hence the place is called Dev- 
il’s Point down to this day. 

Mr. Gladstone is said to have observed, in con- 
fidence, of the secret treaty made by Lord Bea- 
consfield with the Sultan, that it was a device 
worthy of being hatched by Don Quixote with a 
dancing dervish in Bedlam. I like the concat- 
enation of terms, but I think it hard upon Don 
Quixote—that is, Le Sage’s. 

R. Kewste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


AS account recently made public of the ab- 
duction of a lady from a drawing-room car, 
on the pretense that she was insane, suggests, 
indirectly, some hints as to appropriate travel- 
ling costume. Whether the account referred to 
was fact or fiction does not affect the necessity 
of ladies being wise and careful about their dress 
when travelling. It was stated that this lady 
was ‘richly dressedjand had a good deal of 
jewelry on her person, among other things a 
pair of valuable ear-rings, containing large soli- 
taire diamonds.” There is no — but that 
showy dress and any display of jewelry are not 
only a source of danger, but decidedly in bad 
taste for a lady when gee | No matter 
how wealthy she may be, any thing that makes 
her conspicuous marks her as deficient in good 
taste or good judgment. A travelling costume 
should be of good dark material, nicely but 
plainly made, with neat linen collar and cuffs, 
and Hagen gloves and boots. Ornaments 
are, in general, wholly incongruous. Suitably 
attired, and possessed of quiet, retiring manners, 
ladies need have little fear of danger or insult 
while travelling on the popular routes in this 
country. As a rule, it is —— and 
showy dress and what may be called “loud” de- 

rtment that attracts unpleasant notice, and 
eads to possible insult and danger in public 
conveyances. 





By the benevolence of a good friend of the 
oor, three graduates of the New York Training 
chool for Nurses have been detailed for service 

among the sick poor of this city. Their special 
duties are to see that physicians’ orders in re- 
gard to the medicine and food of sick children 
are strictly followed, to teach mothers how to 
prepare food for them properly, and to guard 
the little ones from neglect and exposure. The 
services of these nurses are under the supervis- 
ion of the Sick Children’s Mission, and will be 
most valuable in relieving suffering and hasten- 
ing the recovery of the sick, 





One probable result of the observations at the 
time of the solar eclipse is the discovery of the 
mysterious intra-Mercurial planet known as Val- 
can. At least two observers state that a star, 
believed to be Vulcan, was seen by them; so 
that the discovery of one intra-Mercurial planet 
sa § probably be accepted as an astronomical 
act. 





In India the heat this year has been of excep- 
tional severity. In some localities the ther- 
mometer has risen to 120° in the shade, and 
even the natives have died from its effects. 
There are two kinds of heat in India—the moist 
heat of sea-bordering districts, and the dry heat 
of iniand country. The moist heat is regarded 
as most unendurable, there being no way of eas- 
ily palliating its miseries. 





An establishment has been opened in London 
called a ‘*Home for Working-Girls,”’ which is 
chiefly designed to supply meals for young 
women employed in shops and factories, at a 
very cheap rate. The prices at ordinary restau- 
rants in our own city are beyond the means of 
such girls, in general, and it seems as if some 
such an establishment here would supply a 
want. 





That little fish the sardine has been this sea- 
son unusually abundant in French waters. Orig- 
inally the chief supply came from the coast of 
Sardinia—whence the name sardine—but for a 
long time they have been mainly caught along 
the coasts of Brittany, where thousands of men, 
women, and children ave employed in the busi- 
ness. 44) 
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According to Spanish law, the lands, jewels, 
and dower of Queen Mercedes should have been 
returned to her father. King Alfonso made ar- 
rangements to have this done, when the Duke 
of Montpensier interfered, and insisted that the 
King should retain his wife’s property. Alfonso 
refused to consent to this, as it would be an act 
of injustice toward the duke’s children and their 
heirs; but the Comte de Paris and the Infanta 
Christine counselled him to accept. The King 
thus comes into possession of the palace and 
estate of Castilleja, near Seville, of the Queen’s 
wonderful jewels, and of her marriage portion 
of $5,000, The dividends upon the stocks 
of which the dower is composed had not been 





collected, nor had the Queen’s allowance from 
the Spanish Treasury been drawn at the time of 
her death. These sums are to be distributed 
among the poor of Madrid. 

The Chinese embassy recently arrived at San 
Francisco. The ambassador, Chun Lan Pin, is 
of high rank in China, being Lieutenant-Govern- 
or of the Imperial Household. He was Impe- 
rial Commissioner to the United States in 1875, 
and has also been a commissioner to England 
and Spain. His own suite consists of twenty- 
two persons. Hjs mission to this country is to 
establish consulates and to transact minor dip- 
lomatic business. Sit Ming Cook, who will be 
installed as consul at San Francisco, is remarka- 
bly courteous and intelligent, having received a 
thorough education at New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. He speaks _— without hesitation, 
and with no accent. Yet Yuan Tsun, the con- 
sul-general, is also of high station. 





Serious disturbances have arisen in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The advance of the Austrian 
troops into the provinces has been opposed, and 
engagements have taken place between them 
and the insurgents, resulting in considerable 
loss to the Austrians, 





The London Queen very sensibly calls atten- 
tion to the fact that few ladies seem to consider 
that the groundwork of their adornments con- 
sists of their own figures, or to understand that 
one main object of modern dress is to conceal 
and soften departures from the ideal. The Queen 
goes on to inquire: 


“ Why should a woman whose arms are deplorably 
thin wear sleeves which are so tight that the unhappy 
arms look still thinner? Whyshould women who are 
not quite straight wear tight jackets, which show 
what bog f ought to hide? or why = themselves 
on bigh heels, which increase the deformity? Why 
should women already too broad-shouldered, and not 
too upright in carriage, call attention to both facts 
by a little cape, the line of which is carried from 
shoulder to shoulder, cutting the body in two, and 
increasing the effect of the roundness of the back ? 
Why, again, do women from whom the slenderness 
of girlhood has passed away, or who, perhaps, have 
never t, persist in wearing garments fast- 
ened tightly round their bodies ? and why do women 
who are neither young nor pretty make themselves 
objects of remark by imitating the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire in her hat, seeing that they can rival her 
in nothing else? Why do women, old and young, 
disfigure themselves by wearing a little scrap of net 
across the upper half of their faces, which neither 
softens nor protects the face, but only makes it look 
ame ng To all these questions we ‘pause for a 
reply.” 


. The simple answer is that many prefer to fol- 
low the dictates of fashion rather than of good 
taste. 





Thirteen ladies have received the decoration 
of the Red Cross, recently established by the 
Emperor of Russia in honor of services given to 
the sick and wounded in the Russian army. 





After seven weeks’ confinement to his room 
the Emperor William took his first drive to the 
Thiergarten, being accompanied by the Empress, 
He observed the strictest incognito, but the peo- 
ple, on recognizing him, displayed much satis- 
faction at his recovery. 


Cardinal Franchi’s recent death is deeply la- 
mented by the Pope, who was not only greatly 
attached to him, but had the utmost confidence 
in his discretion and sagacity. 


Nearly 125 miles from the city of San Francis- 
co are the Blue Lakes, situated about 9000 feet 
above the sea. These lakes are three in number, 
and from them San Francisco is to be supplied 
with an abundance of pure water. 





Tourists returning from foreign countries are 
often under the impression that all articles pur- 
chased abroad for their personal use, or for the 
use of friends, or intended.as presents, are ex- 
empt from duty. This is an erroneous idea, and 
the Treasury Department has issued recently a 
circular upon the subject, informing tourists, as 
far as possible, of the laws and regulations in 
regard to such importations. This circular 
specifies in detail the various classes of goods 
subject to duty which travellers are likely to 
bring home with them, and also mentions arti- 
cles which are free of duty. The circular, hay- 
ing been sent to all consuls of the United States 
abroad, may be seen and examined by all travel- 
lers for exact information in regard to dutiable 
goods and rates of duty. 





Reports concerning the yellow fever at New 
Orleans become increasingly serious. At the 
close of the week ending August 3 the records 
showed that up to that time there had been 195 
cases of yellow fever and fifty-three deaths; and 
the contagion was still spreading. Although 
the disease had broken out at Key West, no new 
cases had occurred for four days previous to 
August’3. At Havana it is very active and very 
fatal. The yellow fever is highly infectious, and 
its virulence is seldom checked until frosts have 
that desired effect. It should be strictly quar- 
antined, to prevent the possibility of its intro- 
duction into other cities. And, as an exchange 
justly remarks, ‘‘ Cleanliness, temperance, mod- 
eration, with a quiet cheerfulness and trust in 
Providence, are among the best of personal safe- 
guards.” 





According to descriptions given, in the picture 
of the Berlin Congress to be painted by Professor 
Von Werner, Prince Gortchakoff is represented 
seated in an arm-chair, and is conversing, hand 
in hand, with Lord Beaconsfield. Prince Hohen- 
lohe, leaning on the arm-chair of Prinee Gor- 
tchakoff, stands contemplating this spectacle 
with an air denoting much satisfaction, blended 
with a dash ofirony. In the middle of the pic- 
ture, slightly in advance of the table, is the prin- 
cipal group. Count Shouvaloff, who has just 
signed the treaty, is on the left of Prince Bis- 
marck in full uniform, who congratulates him 
with a shake of the hand, bestowing at the same 
time a kindly smile on Count Andrassy, who is 
likewise in full regimentals. To the right of 
the spectator, and slightly behind the principal 
group, stand the three Turkish plenipotentiaries, 
who by their look, full of confidence, seem to 
thank the Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Odo 
Russell, standing near, for the re-assuring pro- 
tection which England henceforth will accord 
to Turkey. 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN 
JRE. 

{hypo pretty picture represents an. adaptation 

| scale of the swing tray that is 
in every ship’s cabin, and which, being sus- 


on a 
found 
pe nded, remains almost motionle 88, however vio- 
lent may be the oscillation of the vessel. The 
ordins safe place for 
depositing tumblers and wine ses, often full 
of liquid. Its big brother in our sketch is laden 
with still more attractive freight, although we in- 
cline to think that pleasant as these young ladies 
may be in themselves, and effective as is the tab- 
leau which they present grouped in this pictur- 
fashion, they must be rather irritating to 
they are not transparent, 
und therefore must seriously impede his vision of 
objects ahead. This, of course, applies only to 
the decks of English steamers like that represent- 
ed in the engraving, as in the American and Glas- 
*rsman is placed in the bow, 
Such a device, 
if practicable, would cer sat boon on 
shipboard; and the ide ince it has 
erved to inspire the artist with the accompany- 
ing beautiful picture. 


y swing tray is used 


Ixion at the wheel, as 


gow steamers the st 


when this would not be the case 


ARCHERY. 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


T the mention of drawing the long-bow the 
A minds of those of us of English origi 
vert at once to the battles of Hastings, 
court, Crécy, and other hard-fought fields, where 
the sturdy English yeomarry, standing in dense 
masses, shot their cloth-yard shafts so closely 
and in such pitiless showers that plumed and 
mailed knights and common soldiers alike went 
down, their leathern jerkins or steel corselets 
pierced through and through by the fatal arrow. 

For the past century archery has been one of 
the favorite sports of the ladies and gentlemen 
of “ Merry England.” There arenumerous clubs, 
composed of members of both sexes. They have 
their regular meetings, are subject to rules and 
regulations, and contest for the prizes offered on 
such occasions. 

The Americans, in their growing love for out- 
of-door sports, should readily take up this fasci- 
nating and exhilarating pastime. Croquet, which 
has been the reigning favorite for so long a time, 
is very good in its way: But at best it is a quar- 
relsome game, with this one thing in i 
that it causes our young women to exercise more 
in the open air than was their accustomed wont. 
But it is the only game in which the gentle sex 
can join us afield, excepting lawn tennis, which is 
now, in conjunction with ar y,being introduced. 

Archery is peculiarly adapted to developing 
the female form and adding grace to the move- 
ments of the body. See that young lady, in close- 
fitting, becoming costume, as she stands, head 
erect, left foot somewhat advanced, left arm ex- 
tended at full length, and arrow drawn to its 
head. ark how her chest is thrown forward, 
see the round full lines of her figure, and watch 
how she stands for a moment before letting the 
arrow fly, for she knows, does this sly miss, that 
we are all admiring her. Even the sourest and 
crustiest of old bachelors, we say, can not look 
at this young creature so displayed without feel- 
ing some excitement in that part of his anatomy 
where his heart once was. 

To those desirous of forming archery clubs a 
few hints may not be amiss. First, and the most 
important, is the bow. Bows have generally been 
imported from England, though now one or two 
parties are engaged in the manufacture of them 
in this country. They are usually made of lance- 
wood, lemon-wood, or snake-wood. Some of the 
more costly ones are made of two different kinds 
of wood glued together; these generally have 
more spring to them than the “self bows,” or 
those made of one piece. For the beginner the 
latter will be found all-sufficient. For gentle- 
men a bow should be six feet long, with a “ pull” 
of from fifty to eighty pounds, according to the 
strength of the individual. If you can not draw 
the arrow to the head, and hold it there for a 
moment without the hands trembling, discard the 
bow for a weaker one. You can never make a 
sure shot with an unsteady hand. For a lady 
the bow should be five and a half feet in length, 
and with a pull varying from twenty-five to forty 
pounds. Very nice horn-tipped lance-wood bows 
can be had from the dealers at a cost of from 
three to six dollars, It is poor economy to buy 
a cheap bow ; buy the best your means will allow. 
Rub the bow frequently with a woolen rag satu- 
rated with boiled linseed-oil, keep it covered when 
not in use, and never let it stand in a damp place. 
See that the bowstring is not chafed, for the sud- 
den snapping of a string is almost sure to break 
the bow. They should be wrapped with silk at 
the part where the arrow is fitted, and well wax- 
ed. To string the bow, or “ brace” it, grasp the 
velvet handle firmly with the right hand, place 
the lower horn tip against the hollow of the right 
foot, the back or flat side of the bow being to- 
ward your person. Place the heel of your left 
hand against the back of the bow near the up- 


per end and just below the loop, pull strongly | 


toward you with the right and push from you 
with the left hand, at the same time using the 


forefinger and thumb of your left hand to slide | 


the loop of the string into the upper nock. 


Arrows can be had at a cost of from two to | 


ten dollars per dozen. For beginners the com- 
mon arrow will answer for all purposes. A grown 


person should use only arrows twenty-eight inches | 
Never attempt to sight along the ar. | 
There is no such thing as “tak- | from one to four feet in diameter. 


in length. 
row in shooting. 


head touch your left forefinger. Your right 
hand should now touch your right ear. Look 


straight at the centre of the target, do not even | 


glance at the arrow. Direct the arrow by your 
1dgment, and let go the string. Do not keep 

the arrow drawn to the head for more than a 

second. You will only become confused. 

The, target is usually of straw covered with 
canvas, and painted in rings of divers colors, 
the centre, or bull’s-eye, being of gold. They vary 
At twenty 


ing aim” with an arrow. Having “nocked” or yards, use a two-foot target ; at forty, a thirty-inch: 
fitted the arrow to the string, advance the left | at sixty yards, a three-foot; and at eighty and 


foot slightly, raise the left arm and extend it to- 


ward the target, draw with your right and push | 


one hundred yards, a four-foot target. An arm 
brace of leather is required to protect the left 


with your left arm until you feel the arrow- | fore-arm from the blows of the string. 


All, 
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| The shooting glove is necessary to protect the 
| first three fingers of the right hand from the 
| wearing effects of the bowstring in shooting. 
For in shooting you grasp the string with those 
first three fingers, the arrow being held in its 
| place on the string between the first two fingers. 
| A close-fitting leather glove will answer the pur- 
| pose quite well. 
The quiver is usually made of tin, covered with 
| green or buff leather, and may hold from six to 
twelve arrows. 
and worn on the right side, or to a strap and 
| hung over the shoulder. 
| In selecting a bow see that it has no flaws or 
ots, and that the grain of the wood is straight. 
| The strings should always be kept fr 


It may be either hung to a belt 


te 


PR 


The three fingers of the shooting glove should be 
touched on the inside from time to time with 
suet, in order that the string may be released the 
more readily. 

In conclusion, let not the beginner tb. discour- 
aged at the result of his first trials, for he will 
probably be astonished at seeing how wide of the 
target his arrows will fly. Let him always draw 
the arrow to its head, and note carefully the re- 
sult of each shot, whether too high or too low, to 
the right or left, and try to rectify the error in 
the next shot. In a short time he will be sur- 
prised at his proficiency. Then the pleasure of 
archery begins. There is a delightful fascination 
about it. At the moment of letting fly the arrow 


> of damp. | he will feel that he is making a good shot. Then 
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well-remembered figure, the same, yet so different. 
And before he had walked up to the window the 
thing which had seemed so impossible to him, only 
239 a minute before, became of all facts the most real 
2 and evident. And yet Laura said nothing but, 
“How do you do, Captain Dunstan?” and did 
nothing but hold out her hand. He could not 
take it; he drew back one step, and Laura, with 
out any embarrassment, substituted for the pro 
3 posed salutation a gesture which invited him to 
SES be seated. What had become of all his anger, 
and all his resolution to express it? He could 
not even ask himself that question in his thoughts, 
= though he put it to himself afterward; for the 
= moment every thing was set aside by the im 
= pression which Laura’s look and manner pro 
= duced upon him. He made a vain attempt to 
speak, and took the chair she pointed to 

Was the great defeat this woman had already 
inflicted upon him to be followed up by a total 
rout? He knew it had been her own doing now. 
The self-possessed young woman, graceful, richly 














dressed, perfect mistress of herself and the posi 
tion, who thus received the man whose life she 
= = = had spoiled for him, was not the timid girl whom 
SSS —— he had parted from, capable of only a feeble kind 
== of partisanship toward her father, and the almost 








== ==> == unresisting victim of her mother’s temper. The 


— fair face was unchanged, but he hardly saw its 
: rich, dark, sparkling beauty, so startled was he 
== by the revelation of change of another kind in 

Laura. Edward Dunstan was quite right; there 

was a great alteration in her, but he antedated 

it, and he misinterpreted it 

“You have only just returned, I believe,” Mrs 
Thornton said, ignoring his silence and his em 
barrassment, but perfectly alive to the alteration 
in his appearance, and reading correctly the tale 
of illness and mental suffering in his face. Per 
haps she never took account with herself of the 
effort by which she maintained her self-command, 
and persevered in the rd/e which she had resolved 
to sustain from the moment in which Dunstan’s 
request for an interview had reached her, and 
she had decided on acceding to it; but if she 
ever did take such account, it must have surprised 
her with its revelation of latent energy 

“T have only just returned,” said Dunstan, at 
length mastering himself. “I reached England 
yesterday; last evening, I saw you arrive here, 
and I—I have come to—” 

“To see an old friend, who is very happy to 
welcome you back to England.” 

He was quick enough to understand the mean- 
ing of her tone, although he was far from fathom 
ing its motive. He knew that she intended to 
convey to him that the past was a sealed book, 
and that she had admitted him as a visitor prob 
ably because that was a less embarrassing course 
than a refusal to see him would have been. He 
had no means of estimating either what the in 
terview cost her, in regret and self-restraint, or 
the advantage over him which she possessed in 
preparation for the possibility of such an inter 
view, and of all that it might imply. He believed 
her to be merely cold and callous; he discarded 
pity for the weakness and cowardice which he had 
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admitted as belonging to her character, ceasing to 
believe that she had been actuated by these only; 
he believed now that it had been her own doing, 
her own fault, and though he suffered no less 
keenly than before, this new phase of feeling 
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THAN CURE. 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


3y MRS. CASHEL HORY, 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 
HE AND SHE. 

Exactiy at the appointed moment Edward | 
Dunstan presented himself at the door of Mrs. | 
Thornton’s sitting-room, and was admitted. He | 
had passed the interval between the receipt of | 
Laura’s message and that moment in a state of 
mind which seemed to reproduce and resume all | 


\\\ \\ 
\\ 


the varicties of fecling that he had experienced 


| since Esdaile’s words had knocked over his hopes, 


like a second Alnaschar’s basket, strewing the 
fragments around him, its separate ray of mocking 
brightness shining at him from each bit of the 
derisive ruin. Anger, resentment, jealousy ; the 
rebellion against fate, that is one of the most terri- 
ble pangs we have to suffer, because it is so useless, 
and we know well that it is so; scorn of the fickle- 
ness of the woman he loved, and of himself in 
that he had trusted that light and fickle nature ; 
but more than all, stronger than all, turning up 
in the turmoil oftener than all, as we may note 
some particular fragment of the waste and ruin 
of a wreck re-appearing in the swirl of the waves, 
the bitterness of disappointment which spoiled the 


he 


made him as hard and as determined as Laura 


herself. She should know that he thoroughly 

\YRNY \ gusegs , despised her. Did he? Was it contempt that 

iN \ Ml 5 was throbbing so painfully in his heart and 

\ Nia ‘ brain? At least he believed that it was, and it 
\) ae was all the better that he should so believe 


y . . “No,” he answered, “not altogether for that 
4 |} purpose. I have come to ask you for an ex 
planation which I have a right to expect. Re 
membering how you and I parted, you can not 
deny that you owe me at least an explanation of 
your conduct. You have treated me very ill.” 

“T do not think you are wise in demanding an 
explanation,” said Mrs. Thornton, gently, “ and if 
you persist in doing so, we can not for the future 
meet as friends.” 

“T don’t care about that. We could not meet 
as friends in any case: I have no fancy for shams 
of that kind. There was no such pretense be 
tween us when we parted; there never can be 
any such pretense on my side.” 

“Then you have done very wrong in asking 
me to see you,” said Laura, and her color rose 
“Tf you and I are not to meet as friends, we can 
not meet at all. You can hardly wish for a scene 
of useless recrimination, and I, most undoubted 
ly, shall not submit to it.” 





Dunstan looked at her with curiosity, with per 
haps just a shade of insolence, and rose. 

“You dismiss me summarily, Mrs. Thornton,” 
he said, “ but in that you only exercise your wom 
anly privilege of injustice. I have, of course, no 
redress, but you make it plain to me that you 
on your side, have no excuse 


I must obey you 
and ask no explanation, but at least you will 
have to remember, in the midst of your own hap 
piness, that you have ruined mine. I would 
rather not think so badly of you even yet as to 
believe that you will enjoy the knowledge. I 
can declare to you with a safe conscience that 
my truth to you never wavered, and that all the 
worth of my good fortune to me was that it set 
for a moment, divided only by the door from her | me free to seek, or, as I thought, like a fool, to 
presence, the vision of the last time he had seen | claim you. I hurried back to England when the 
her came before him more vividly than it had | news of it reached me, full of the 
ever come during all the days and months in which | you allowed me to cherish, to find, only yester 
it had been his constant companion. At that | day, that I was too late.” 

moment the truth he had been raging at for so | 
many hours seemed suddenly to have become im- 

possible. It could not be that in another instant 

he should see Laura, the wife of another man; 

no, it could not be. 

The room was a long one, with a wide window, 
commanding the sea, at the furthest end; and 
there Mrs. Thornton was seated; so that, when | ly inflicted shock; that this was not the fulfill 
the door closed behind him, Edward Dunstan had | ment of a deliberately formed purpose on which 
| to walk up the length of the room toward the | he had been brooding during 


taste of all his good fortune. Now, as he stood 


hope which 


“Did you not know until yesterday that I—” 
She paused, and this first sign of weakness gave 
him an advantage. If she would parley with him 

| at all, she was abandoning the line she had in 
| the first instance taken up. As for her, this was 
a new view of the matter; she understood that 
the man before her was suffering under a fresh 
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there was not so much need as she had thought 
for being on her guard with him and against 
herself. 

“T did not know until yesterday that you had 
married another man. Until I saw you alight at 
the door of this place, I believed you to be Laura 
Chumleigh still; the girl whom I loved, and to 
whom I was hastening. It would have been 
more merciful to have sent me some warning, 
but you did not care—you did not care.” He 
turned from her and began to walk to and fro. 
Mrs. Thornton’s hand, hidden by a fold of her 
gown, closed tightly upon the arm of her chair. 

“T never thought of this,” she said. “It nev- 
er occurred to me but that you would know 
about me, if only from the newspapers, as I 
learned about you.” 

His restless steps had borne him away from 
her at that moment, or he would have seen how, 
in spite of her self-command, her color changed. 
Had not she also learned the news of Dunstan 
too late! 

“T am sorry that it has so chanced; at least 
that was rot my fault—not intentional.” Then 
she added, with a visible effort: “I have changed 
my mind, Captain Dunstan; I feel that what you 
have just told me makes a great difference. I 
will answer any questions you choose to put to 
me: I am sure you will not ask me any which I 
ought not to answer.” 

He stood still at her words, facing her, while 
she sat, with drooping head now, and her bright 
dark eyes downcast, her quick slender fingers 
busy with the fan that hung from her waist. He 
asked himself did he love her or did he hate 
her. He could not tell; but even then he had 
sense enough to know that it would be well for 
him to hate her rather than to love her, and bet- 
ter than either that he should put her quite out 
of his life, as she had put him quite out of hers. 
The face that had been with him, by day and in 
his dreams, had not been so sweet, so radiant, as 
the real face before him now, but divided from 
him by a barrier mgre impassable than that of 
time and distance. The dignity of womanhood 
had impressed itself upon Laura, without depriv- 
ing her of the brightness and the grace of girl- 
hood. As he looked at her, even though the 
sense of the wrong she had done him and the 
bitterness of his disappointment was tugging 
hard at his heart to tear it from her hold, Dun- 
stan felt the supreme sway of her power over 
him more strongly than he had ever felt it. She 
pitied him, then ; at least she pitied him ; the man- 
ner in which his fate had dealt him this blow 
had something in it which recommended him to 
her compassion, however indifferent she had been 
to that fate itself, and he, the betrayed lover, as 
he had persuaded himself to believe that he was, 
was speedily reduced to such a condition of sub- 
mission that his anger seemed to be ebbing 
away, beyond the reach of any effort he might 
make to grasp and hold and keep it warm, and 
he was actually grateful for her pity. He drew 
a deep breath, and, at the silent invitation of her 
eyes, he resumed his seat, despising himself as he 
did so, and asking himself what had gone with 
the just indignation that had led him a minute or 
two previously to repudiate with scorn the notion 
that there could be peace or friendship between 
Laura and himself? There came a pause, which 
was not safe or wise for either. Laura ended it. 

“T said I would answer any questions you 
might ask me, but you ask me none. Then I 
will tell you what you wish to know. It is soon, 
if not easily, told. I was very unhappy at home 
—indeed, I may say, unwelcome. You know 
enough of us to understand that. There was no 
chance whatever of things ever being different. 
I had made no promise to you; I thought you 
would know it must be so as well as I knew it. 
Neither you nor I had any excuse for mistaking 
the unreal in life for the real; and I married Mr. 
Thornton.” 

“ After a brief acquaintance, I believe ?” 

“T had not known him very long, it is true; 
but I knew him well enough to trust him.” 

“With that risky charge, the happiness of a 
woman who—or I must indeed have been a fool, 
or been befooled—did not love him.” 

He spoke hotly and bitterly. She made him 
no reply. 

“T beg your pardon, This is one of those ques- 
tions which I have no right to ask—which you 
felt so sure I would not ask. Pass it by, and 
tell me this instead. Was it altogether by and 
with your own free-will? Were you bullied into 
it at all? At.least you need not hesitate to tell 
me this; you can not have forgotten, or suppose 
that I have forgotten, the part Lady Rosa acted 
toward me.” 

“T was not bullied. I was to a certain extent 
persuaded. But, Captain Dunstan”—here Laura 
rallied, and the color that had only been flicker- 
ing over her face came back and dwelt there in 
its usual rich permanence—“I think it is best to 
say that it is not with me as you may imagine, 

as it might perhaps be reasonable that you should 
not be sorry to imagine. I am placed between 
the pain of hurting your feelings, and the neces- 
sity for letting you know the simple truth, as you 
have insisted on knowing any thing at all. Iam 
not sorry for my marriage; [am happy. If you 
= any idea that it was otherwise, put it away, 
and—” 

“Did you suppose that I had come to you in 
the style of Jamie in the Scotch ballad, and that 
I should expect the ‘Auld Robin Gray’s a guid 
man to me’ style of sentiment?” asked Dunstan, 
sneeringly, and growing angry with her again. 
“T assure you nothing was farther from my in- 
tentions. I am not magnanimous enough to con- 
gratulate Mr. Thornton, but neither am I mean 
enough to wish you any ill. I can not quite un- 
derstand you, perhaps, but then I am only a man; 
and I could net have married any other woman 
but you if there had been all the world to gain by 
marrying, or all I had in the world to lose by not 


one of the differences, between a man’s notions 
and a woman’s.” 

“You can help yourselves better,” she said, quiet- 
ly, removing the question to impersonal ground 
with skill far beyond Dunstan’s imitation, “ and 
there is more than one way out of difficulties for 


“T don’t know about wus,” he answered ; “I am 
only thinking of myself. You say there was no 
promise—you have said that before. Now do you 
think that is a fair answer to give me? Is it hon- 
est to say that, having consented to say any thing?” 
“ Perhaps not”—and here her voice was troubled, 
and there came before her a vision of herself as 
she had lain throughout the sleepless hours of the 
night that dawned into her wedding day, saying 
to herself, “It was no promise”—“ perhaps not, 
but it is all that I can say.” 

“No, it is not all. There is one thing more, 
Laura. Forgive me! don’t heed the inadvertence. 
I did not intend to let the old familiar name es- 
cape my lips. I would not offend you for the 
world. But there is one thing more you could 
say—the truth! You know it, you have known 
it long; I—I have found it out at last.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Oh yes, youdo.” He spoke very quietly now, 
all the roughness and the energy had gone out of 
his speech. “ You understand me very well. You 
never cared for me; you forgot me when I had 
passed out of your sight; there was nothing in 
your heart or your conscience to forbid your mar- 
rying another man than me. I have no right to 
cherish anger against any body else for any sup- 
posed share in what you have done to me; and I 
should be a fool to cherish anger against you. It 
was all a blunder. I meant one thing, and you 
meant another; or rather you meant nothing. 
Let it be as if it had never been.” 

“You must be bitter against me, to speak like 
that,” said Laura, with all the inconsistency of a 
woman: hurt and nettled at the exact interpreta- 
tion that was in reality getting her out of a diffi- 
culty which she had hitherto felt in its full serious- 
ness, and making things more comfortable for her 
than she had any right or reason to expect. 

“T am not at all bitter against you ; I have only 
come to understand, to see things as they are, 
to find out that I have only myself to blame; and 
now all that remains for me is to get over it as 
soon as possible.” 

“ You will not find that difficult,” said Laura, 
now thoroughly off her guard, and unable to resist 
the temptation to this feeble sneer, “if you be- 
lieve me to have been so utterly insincere.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what would you have me 
to believe you? Sincere, when you forget me? 
constant, when you are another man’s wife? 
Two opposites at once! No, no; I am wise and 
awakened now, and I read the past aright. It 
does not throw much brightness or confidence into 
the future of my life, but I must try and find 
compensation for that, and at least it sets you 
more right with me. It is easier to bear the 
knowledge that you never loved me, Laura, than 
to know you did love me and belied that love. I 
did not think so when I came into this room, and 
might have seen the truth in your first look and 
heard it in your first word. Ibelieve itnow. Itis 
better so. Good-by.” 

It was his turn now to hold out his hand, and 
hers to shrink from his touch ; but she overcame 
the impulse, and for a moment their hands met. 
But she did not speak. 

“ Good-by,” he repeated, and took one step 
away from her, paused as though he were about 
to say some other word, did not say it, and in 
another moment was gone. 


“T should have liked to have got out that I 
was glad Mr. Thornton was a good fellow, and 
that you had told me, but it stuck in my throat,” 
Dunstan said to his friend, when he gave him a 
much abridged account of the interview on their 
way up to London. 

Esdaile, who had been fidgety and uncomforta- 
ble until this injudicious visit had come to an 
end, to a degree which set the soothing influence 
of his inseparable cigar at defiance, arrived at as 
correct a conclusion from the scanty version which 
Dunstan gave him—with a preliminary and volun- 
tary statement that he was not going to talk about 
his troubles any more—as if he had been present 
at the interview. Dunstan had been unable to 
estimate the influence of time in the matter; all 
that had happened was new and fresh to him, 
while Laura had been familiar with the fact that 
she was forever separated from him by her own 
act—and that at the very time the only barrier 
between them had been removed by fate—since 
the hour in which she discovered what it was 
that her mother had been so careful to conceal 
from her on her wedding day. Dunstan had, as 
was usual with him and characteristic of him, 
taken the extreme view of the weakness and per- 
suadability of Laura, and Esdaile neither blamed 
him for this nor regretted it. The more thoroughly 
Dunstan was persuaded that Laura’s love for him 
had existed only in his own imagination, the 
sooner he would be “cured.” Esdaile’s cheery 
nature led him to think it a great pity that there 
should bé any drawback to Dunstan’s enjoyment 
of the good things that fortune had put so unex- 

ly in his way, and especially that the draw- 
back should be of a sentimental kind. 

“That sort of thing is so hard to deal with,” 
he thought ; “it’s like religious madness, next to 
impossible to cure, because it is all about one’s 
self, and there’s no getting at any rational side to 
it. The thing is quite plain to me, and exactly 
what I should have expected from what I know 
of the girl. She liked him very much, and if 
every thing had gone fair, she would have been a 
very good wife to Dunstan; she did not particu- 
larly care for Thornton, I dare say, but she’s a 
very good wife to him, and she might meet Dun- 
stan every day in the week and not a bit of harm 
come of it—to her. He’d make a fool of himself, 





marrying her. That’s the difference, I take it, or 


‘farewell for evermore’ line about it. It’s an odd 
thing that a man should be so desperately in ear- 
nest about a girl with so little earnestness in her, 
and it’s odder still that I should be thinking about 
it, and acting as improvised guardian to a fellow 
like Dunstan. Comes of having nothing particu- 
lar to do, I suppose.” é 
“The fact is, my dear fellow,” said Dunstan, 
when he had terminated his narrative, and after 
a silence during which Esdaile had been coming 
to the above conclusions, “I think it is all a mis- 
take to suppose that women are so much more 
capable of love and constancy than weare. Some 
of them don’t know the meaning of love and 
constancy.” 
“A good many of them, I should say,” assent- 
ed Esdaile, with an air of profound wisdom. 
“T only know I shall never believe in a woman 
in.” 
“ Oh yes, you will, Dunstan ; it’s yourway. Only 
next time you must believe in the right woman.” 
Then they really did change the conversation, 
and Esdaile felt that he had not been quite fair 
toward Laura; though, as he mentally added, it 
did not harm her, and was all for Dunstan’s good. 
On their arrival in London the friends separated, 
but only for a few days. Esdaile was going to 
make some visits, Dunstan to “look about him” 
until they should go down to Bevis together. 


When Edward Dunstan left her, Mrs. Thornton 
lost the composure she had only maintained by a 
painful effort during the latter portion of their 
interview, and gave way to tears. They sprang 
from a mingled source, partly wounded feelings, 
partly hurt pride. She had intended to speak so 
differently from the way in which she had spok- 
en; she had anticipajed such different words from 
Dunstan. She did not know quite what she had 
expected, but certainly not what had happened. 
More anger, perhaps, if indeed he refused to let 
the past rest altogether, but not scorn, and es- 
pecially not an expression of disbelief in her. 
That at least was not just. She did not love Dun- 
stan now—not a feeling which the most proud 
and jealous husband could be entitled to resent 
stirred her heart at the prospect of seeing him, or 
troubled her in his presence; but she had loved 
him. Not firmly, not strongly, not sublimely, not 
with the persevering faith which might be all 
very easy and natural toa girl who had nobody to 
bully and wear her out, but not at all easy or nat- 
ural to Laura, living under the awful rule of Lady 
Rosa; but in her own way, and according to her 
own power, she had loved him. She hoped it was 
not very wrong to cry over the remembrance of 
that love, and for his disdainful disbelief in it. 
Laura was not poetical, or romantic, but she did 
feel “ upset,” as she would have described her sen- 
sations, by the dispersion of her little plan fer the 
pretty and pious adornment of the grave of the 
old love which she had buried out of her sight. 
That Dunstan should deny that it had ever lived, 
died, and been buried at all! She really suffer- 
ed severely from this rude interruption of her life 
of pleasant reality, from this sudden flinging back 
into the world of remembrance and sentiment she 
had left behind her. And, as a great deal of 
childishness still lingered in Laura’s nature and 
ways, she threw herself on her bed to have her 
cry out, and in no very long time she sobbed her- 
self to sleep. 

It was late in the afternoon when Laura awoke, 
with a pale face and a bad headache for the first 
time in her life. She always had perfect health, 
and never affected any kind of illness ; so that her 
husband, returning from the trial trip of the Fire- 
fy to a late dinner, was quite distressed about her. 

ut Laura made light of her ailments and her 
looks, and saying that she should be all right aft- 
ershe had had some sleep, went to her room again. 
But before she left Mr. Thornton she mentioned 
that she had seen an old friend that day, Captain 
Dunstan, who had just arrived from India with 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. Laura thought Mr. Thorn- 
ton knew Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, had met him at 
Lowndes Street? Yes, Mr. Thornton had met him, 
and remembered him perfectly, and was sorry he 
had missed Sir Wilfrid and his friend: they might 
have liked a sail in the Firefly. Laura rather 
thought they had left Southampton; something 
had been said about their being pressed for time. 

All this was said with intention, yet not with 
deceitful intention. Laura meant no harm at all, 
but though she was not clever, she was intelligent, 
and she had learned, very quickly, to understand 
her husband, 

(To BE OONTINVED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorrrsponpEnT.} 


ILL plain dresses be worn, or polonaises 
and over-skirts, long dresses or short 
suits? Will they be draped or flat, puffed or 
clinging? To these divers questions there is 
but one response to be made. Not one or an- 
other, but all of these styles will be in vogue, 
each lady choosing that which best suits her fig- 
ure, face, age, position, and habits. Trained 
dresses will not exclude short costumes, nor flat 
dresses co! with paniers, that is to say, 
slightly bouffant on the hips. The time which 
has been predicted has arrived. There no longer 
exists a uniform fashion imposed on all the wom- 
en on the face of the earth. Individuality has 
triumphed over collectiveness, and every lady to- 
day, without ceasing to be in the fashion, dresses 
in her own fashion. It should be added, howev- 
er, that there are always certain leading features 
to be observed, and that individual liberty is con- 
fined within limits which, although greatly ex- 
tended, are not entirely boundless. 

It is announced that in the winter there will 
be some changes in the size of bonnets, which 
it appears will be much larger than at pres- 
ent; this development might well coincide with 





however; so it’s just as well he has taken the 


the reduction in the proportions of the coiffure. 





At the numerous receptions, dinners, balls, etc., 
which have taken place in Paris this summer, 
many of the most elegant ladies were seen with 
their hair dressed in smooth bandeaux instead of 
the usual voluminous chignons. On this point 
great latitude is allowed, perhaps even greater 
than that accorded in regard to the shape of gar- 
ments. Every lady arranges her hair to suit the 
style of her face, as we say in Paris. 

Laces, which were abandoned for some time, 
are re-appearing on all sides. To wear them in 
the spirit of the present fashion they should be 
set on turned up, that is to say, with the edge, 
which was formerly at the bottom, turned upper- 
most. In general lace flounces are not set on 
the entire edge of the dress. The train (back 
breadth) of the dress, laid in large pleats, and 
spreading in fan shape at the bottom, is un- 
trimmed, while the lace flounces, whether wide or 
narrow, trim the front and side breadths, ending 
at the breadths which compose the train. Some- 
times the front is entirely covered, from the belt 
to the bottom, with lace flounces. Frequently, too, 
the front is separated by two perpendicular quilles, 
made either of the dress material, or of shells of 
ribbon, embroidered gauze, etc, These two quilles 
define the front breadth, and form a tablier. 

Gold trimmings and embroideries have been 
revived with success, and it is even announced that 
felt bonnets embroidered in gold will be worn in 
the winter. Every thing is possible, even that 
which seems in bad taste. Other more novel trim- 
tings are in preparation, and although one among 
them must reach a fabulous price, they must be 
noted. Accessories of dresses—that is to say, 
the plastron, cuffs, and pockets—are made for 
the winter entirely of feathers. I have seen a 
dress of black velvet with this trimming com- 

of peacocks’ feathers, and it was truly a 
toilette worthy of Tusson, the ancient protectress 
of the bird, which had furnished, probably against 
its wish, the elements of this rich trimming. 
There are also fabricated for the winter flowers 
of fur, which is a delicate attention to that cold 
season. But we need not laugh, as these flowers 
are charming, airy, and light as down, and we 
shall probably find a host of novel effects in ex- 
ploring this new field. The feather trimmings 
will be made of all kinds of feathers. With silver 
gray satin there will be employed trimmings of 
gray pigeon feathers. Poor pigeons, you are des- 
tined through all eternity to be plucked! White 
satin will be trimmed with ph t or p : 
feathers. Satin, and even moiré, which have been 
altogether abandoned for faille, which is so dull 
and lustreless, will be all the fashion in the win- 
ter. Moiré will be frequently employed for the 
accessories and trimmings of dresses made of 
satin, velvet, or faille. For the autumn, and when 
designed for short costumes, velvet forms the ac- 
cessories of dresses made of plain India cash- 
mere. The revers on the corsage, basques, pock- 
ets, cuffs ,vest, and plastron—all these are made 
of velvet of the same color as the dress, or in a 
decided contrast, but in the latter case black velvet 
is hardly ever used except with black cashmere. 

An innovation has been made in mourning toi- 
lettes. In summer, in place of woolen or grena- 
dine shawls, scarfs of black crape, trimmed with 
pleated flounces of similar crape,are worn. With 
dresses of a very light color similar scarfs of 
white crape are also worn by those not in mourn- 
ing. Another novelty for the autumn is veils of 
dotted black net lined throughout with white 
tulle illusion. It would scarcely be imagined how 
much this lining beautifies the face. It softens 
too vivid colors, whitens brown skins, and imparts 
toall faces an air at once of briiliancy and softness. 

At the last balls were seen many low-necked 
co} with belts. This is a detail of which 
note should be taken, as in all probability we 
shall see this germ developed in ball dresses for 
the winter. These low-necked belted corsages 
are rather short in the waist, and the sleeves are 
almost entirely wanting. Many toilettes of India 
muslin over silk dresses are worn, the latter be- 
ing trimmed on the bottom with a simple chico- 
rée ruche, very full, while the muslin dress, bor- 
dered with deep white lace set on upright, ends 
just above the ruche. The under-dress is fre- 
quently made of faille in a very light color, but 
oftener still of white faille, white being the fa- 
vorite color this year. 

Among the preparations for the early autumn 
months—September and October—I have re- 
marked a kind of goods, with coarse uneven 
thread of écru silk, which resembles linen crash. 
Of such material, plain, are made costumes 
trimmed with the same material embroidered in 
colored silk in a design composed of rather large 
flowers. The corsage of such dresses is a Re- 
gency casaque, made of the embroidered material, 
and opening on a vest of velvet in the same color 
which predominates in the embroidery. The Re- 
gency casaque is also made of moiré, and is worn 
over a skirt of faille of the same shade as the 
moiré. Embroidery is, and will continue to be, 
more in favor than ever, as it is employed in so 
many different ways. Sometimes it is used to 
enrich a scarf of gauze, which, draped on a dress 
of silk, takes the place of an over-skirt. Again 
it is used on a costume in the shape of a straight 
and rather wide band, which passes around the 
neck and down to the feet; a similar narrower 
band outlines a corsage which does not exist (in 
the case of a princesse dress), and trims the sleeves 
and the pockets. When I say band, it is merely a 
figure of speech, as this embroidery is worked 
directly on the dress (after it is cut out and be- 
fore it is sewed), and not on bands of the mate- 
rial. Besides all the embroideries which we have 
known, there is one kind which is richer than all 
the rest. This consists of flowers worked with 





silk on any kind of material, and afterward cut 
out from the foundation to be employed as fringe. 
All drooping flowers, as the fuchsia, lilies-of-the 
valley, acacias, etc., are best adapted for forming 
this magnificent trimming. 
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MOSS-ROSES. 


Waite with the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 
They blossom on their sprays; 
They glad the borders with their bloom, 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 
The mossy garden ways. 


The dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down the mignonette receives, 
And sweeter ws thereby ; 
The tall June lilies stand anear 
In raiment white and gold, and here 
The purple pansies lie. 


Warm sunshine glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wall, 
On lily, pansy, rose; 
While flitting round each garden bed, 
With joyous laugh and airy tread, 
A fairer sunbeam goes. 


A little human blossom, bright 
With childish, innocent delight 
Of life yet in its dawn; 
With sunshine prisoned in her hair, 
Deep eyes unshadowed by a care, 
She gambols on the lawn. 


She checks the light elastic tread 
And stays to hear, far overhead, 
The lark’s song to its close; 
Eyes shaded by two tiny hands— 
We pray God bless her as she stands, 
Our little daughter Rose. 


Yea, bless the Rose, dear God, since we 

Have given the Lily back to Thee, 
That bloomed with her a while; 

Yea, bless her deeply, doubly now, 

For her dear sake whose angel brow 
Reflects Thine awful smile. 


How often in her childish face 

Our hungry, longing eyes can trace 
The looks of one away! 

How often in her merry tone 

A music wakes, more sad than moan, 
Of accents hushed for aye! 


God bless the child to blossom here, 
Our clinging human hearts to cheer, 
Till life has reached its close; 
To grow in sweetest grace and bloom, 
To beautify the dear old home, 
Our precious daughter Rose! 





MISS MINT’S FRIEND. 


“"PNRANK, do you know any thing about the 

queer little person who sits opposite to us 
at the dinner table? Miss Mint, they call her. Is 
she a teacher, or what ?” 

Frank Hastings—a young man who for six 
months had enjoyed “all the comforts and con- 
veniences of a private home” at Mrs. Starkweath- 
er’s “select” boarding-house, No. 16 ——— Street 
—lighted a fresh cigar before he answered, rath- 
er languidly : 

“No; she’s something ten times worse—a sort of 
reporter. She goes round to churches and lecture- 
rooms, trying to pick up the few stray crumbs the 
other reporters leave behind ’em. There’s only 
ene paper employs her regularly, and that at a 
starvation price. She wears one dress all the 
year round, sports a bonnet handed down to her 
by her great-grandmother, and rooms in the at- 
tic, for which precious privilege and her dinner 
she pays Mrs, Starkweather three dollars a week. 
Bah!” concluded Frank, in a tone of disgust, as 
he threw one leg over another, and sat gazing into 
the fire, 

“ Poor soul! She’s to be pitied, I’m sure,” said 
Caleb Darley, who, being a hard-working reporter 
himself, and a tender-hearted man besides, felt 
some sympathy for the little creature they were 
discussing. 

“ Nonsense !” said Frank, sharply. “ Why don’t 
she try her hand at something else ?—dress- 
making, or teaching, or some other work fit for a 
woman ?”” 

“Perhaps she hasn't the chance or the talent 
to do either,” Darley replied. 

“ Then let her stay at home and help about the 
house. Come to think of it, though, I believe she 
has no home. She’s an ‘orphing.’ S’pose ’tis 
rather rough for the poor thing,” said Frank, with 
a slight tinge of compunction in his voice. “ But 
come, Darley, let’s drop Miss Mint as a seedy sub- 
ject. Have another cigar?” 

“Thank you, no; I must be off. I’ve got to 
report 3 sermon to-night.” 

“ Poor fellow! Glad J’m not in your line of 
business,” said Frank, who was clerk in a large 
wholesale store. ‘“ Wonder if little Mint’s going ? 
You might escort her home, Darley. It would be 
quite a new sensation for her, and just think how 
all the fellows on the street would envy you!” 

“Oh, leave poor little Miss Mint alone!” said 
Darley, as he walked toward the door. “‘ Remem- 
ber she’s ‘swimming against a stiff stream,’ 
like the most of us, and finds it hard work to 
keep her head above water. Don’t throw stones 
at her.” 

“*Pon my word, you’re developing a poetical 
vein. This is really getting dangerous. Well, 
good-by for the present, old chap; look in again 
after church, will you ?” 

“No; I must go to the office,” said Caleb, as 
he went out, 

In her little room, two stories higher up, Miss 
Mint was putting on her bonnet, quite unconscious 
of how she was being discussed below. 

She was very small and slight, this poor little 
heroine of ours, with a face that might have been 
pretty before privation and anxiety stole its bloom 
and plumpness away. Her glossy brown hair was 
brushed in smooth waves over her forehead ; she 
had large tender gray eyes, and a mouth that, for 
all its resolution and character, had a pathetic 





droop at the corners that seemed to have become 
habitual. She was nearly twenty-three, but look- 
ed at least two years older. 
Her little room was as bare and comfortless a 
place as could be imagined. No furnace heat 
could penetrate up here, and Miss Mint’s hands 
were so numb with cold she could scarcely pin 
her shawl. The floor of the room unpainted, and 
bare save for a strip of rag-carpet by the bed; the 
ugly little wash-stand in one corner, with its clum- 
sy bowl and pitcher; the stiff-looking wooden 
chair that made your back ache to look at it; and 
the bed itself, with its tawdry, faded counter- 
e—it was a dreary picture for poor little Ellen 
int’s beauty-loving eyes to rest on. She had 
done her best to brighten it ; two or three pictures 
she had brought with her hung on the walls, the 
little table by the window was covered with books, 
and a delicate glass vase she was too poor to fill 
with the flowers she loved stood on the bureau. 
There were a couple of hanging shelves on the 
wall, of which only the upper one, with her work- 
basket on it, was visible; a green and white cali- 
co curtain hid the rest. This was her cupboard. 

But we return to Miss Mint herself, who is 
down stairs and out of the door by this time. 
She is a quick walker, and in a few moments 
finds herself at the entrance to the church, al- 
ready besieged by an anxious crowd, who are kept 
in check by the ushers and a couple of police- 
men. Miss Mint does not attempt to press in 
here; she slips round by a side door, and an ush- 
er, who knows her by this time, plants a chair for 
her at no great distance from the pulpit. She 
sinks mechanically into it, and sits in a sort of 
stupor for a while—the change from her dark, 
chilly room to this warmth and dazzle of light 
makes her head swim and her heart tremble. 
But her nerves are naturally strong and steady, 
and she soon rouses herself, determined not to 
give way to a weakness she has never felt before, 
and which for a moment filled her with dismay. 

The grand voice of the organ echoes through 
the church, and Ellen, who loves music, is soon 
absorbed in listening, and feels for a time uplift- 
ed above the cares and sorrows of this world. 
The music and the prayers are the richest part 
of the service to her: in reporting the sermon 
she has to follow every word so closely that it 
takes away from the enjoyment of listening. 

Caleb Darley, seated among the other reporters, 
catches a glimpse of her, and after that his keen 

y eyes wander in that direction pretty often. 
here is a mingling of pity and interest in his 
glance—he is a large-hearted, chivalrous sort of 
fellow, all the more ready to befriend a woman 
because she is lonely and unprotected. 

The services were over, and little Miss Mint, 
slipping her note-book and pencil into her pock- 
et, threaded her way through the crowd to the 
side door. 

“ Good-evening, Miss Mint,” said a voice at her 
elbow as she stepped out into the fresh air. 

Ellen started and looked up. “Oh, good-even- 
ing, Mr. Darley,” she said, a little confusedly, as 
she recognized him. 

“Will you take my arm ?” said Caleb, offering 
it in such a matter-of-fact way that Ellen com- 
plied at once, though feeling more embarrassed 
than pleased by the attention. 

“T see you are in myline of business, Miss Mint,” 
said Caleb, pleasantly, as they left the crowded 
street for one that led to their boarding-house. 
Ellen laughed a little; and he went on, with a 
kindness of manner that made you pardon its 
bluntness: “ ‘And how do you like the life? Ex- 
cuse me if I’m rude, but I can’t help taking an 
interest in a fellow-laborer, you know.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Ellen, simply. “ As 
for the life, I try to like it, because there’s noth- 
ing else I can do. I’ve tried to find a teacher’s 
place ; I’ve tried to find sewing to do; but it was 
no use. I’m sure I’m thankful there is a way I 
can earn my bread. Wasn’t the music beautiful 
to-night, Mr. Darley ?”—anxious to change the 
subject. 

“Yes,” said Caleb, rather absently, for his 
heart was full of pity for the little creature be- 
side him, and he was already debating in his mind 
various plans for her relief. 

“ What a chill there is in the air to-night!” he 
said, rousing himself. His overcoat was hardly 
a protection, and he thought with dismay how 
his companion must be shivering under her thin 
shawl. 

“ Well, here we are, Miss Mint. J must be off 
to the office. Sit by the fire till you are thorough- 
ly warm, and tell our :andlady to make you some- 
thing hot and comforting: I see you have a cold 
coming on.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Darley; you are quite a doc- 
tor,” laughed Ellen. “TI hope it hasn’t taken you 
out of your way coming home with me ?” 

“Oh, it won’t take me ten minutes to walk to 
the office,” said Caleb. “Good-night, Miss Mint ;” 
and he walked briskly away. 

Caleb Darley was between thirty-seven and 
thirty-eight—a big, broad-shouldered giant of a 
man, with strongly marked features, a profusion 
of sandy hair, and an expression of mingled good- 
nature and determination. He has had to fight 
his own way in life since he was twelve years 
old, but the battle, though a tough one, has never 
made him forgetful of the sufferings of others. 


“T wonder, Norah, how long Miss Mint means 
to keep this up ?” 

“Kape what up, ma’am ?” 

“Why, lying in bed this way, and to be waited 
on like a lady. I don’t doubt but she’s as well 
as I am.” 

“ Well, I guess you wouldn’t say so, ma’am, if 
you was to see her. She can’t speak above a 
whisper, and is as white as the wall. As for 
‘ waiting on,’ it’s not much she gets of it, poor 
thing, for Bridget and I has our hands full al- 
ready.” 

“What's the matter with her?” spoke out 





Caleb, from a corner, where he sat reading the 





newspaper. He had been away for three days, 
and only returned the night before. 

“Sakes alive! Mr. Darley, are you there?” 
said Mrs, Starkweather, a little startled. “I never 
saw you. What’s the matter with Miss Mint, 
did you say? Oh, she’s got a-bad cold, and so 
have I, but J can’t go to bed, for all that.” 

“Ts she very ill, Norah ?” asked Caleb, as his 
landlady flounced out of the room in quest of 
something. 

“ Indade, Sir, you’d think so if you saw her,” 
said Norah, lowering her voice that her mistress 
might not hear. “It’s my belief the poor thing 
won’t get over it. Her lungs and throat is that 
sore she can scarcely breathe ; and her room as 
cold as all out-doors, and the water a lump of ice 
in her pitcher this morning. I do my best for 
her, but it’s a sin and a shame the way Miss 
Starkweather treats her—she’s no more feelin’ 
than my shoe!” 

“I'm sorry to keep you waiting so for your 
breakfast, Mr. Darley,” said Mrs. Starkweather, 
re-entering. She was generally very gracious to 
Caleb—he always paid her promptly, never com- 
plained of his meals, and gave her very little 
trouble in any way. 

“Do you know if poor little Miss Mint has 
any friends or relatives any where, Mrs. Stark- 
weather?” asked Caleb, ignoring her remark. 

“No, I don’t,” said the widow, a little snap- 
pishly. Then, in a bantering tone which ill con- 
cealed spiteful feeling: ‘“‘ You and she seem to 
have grown to be great friends these last three 
months, Mr. Darley.” 

“The poor young lady seems to need friends,” 
said Caleb, coldly. Then, altering his voice a lit- 
tle: “ You are the most suitable person to be- 
friend her, Mrs. Starkweather, and I am sure you 
will.” 

“Well, Sir, I do my best, but you must re- 
member—” 

“See that she has a comfortable room, and 
a fire, and a doctor, and all the care she needs,” 
said Darley, cutting her short, and putting a roll 
of bills into her hands. “Say nothing about this 
to her, remember!” with emphasis. “I don’t 
wish my name mentioned.” 

“Well, Sir, you’re a generous man, I must 
say,” said Mrs. Starkweather, as she turned away. 
But her inward comment was: “The great fool! 
To throw his money away on this miserable little 
Miss Mint, when the overcoat he’s wearing don’t 
look fit to go out in the street with! But it’s 
all one to me!” smiling to herself, as she reflect- 
ed that the result would certainly be some mon- 
ey in her own pocket. 

“ Well, how is Miss Mint?” she said, entering 
the poor girl’s room, an hour later. Ellen turn- 
ed her head feebly, too weak to show the sur- 
prise she felt. “How are you?” repeated Mrs. 
Starkweather, trying to twist her acid face into a 
gracious smile as she took the thin hand in hers. 

“ Pretty weak,” whispered Ellen, faintly. 

“Well, this won’t do,I see. We must have 
you down stairs where you'll be more comforta- 
ble. Is the bed all ready, Norah, and have you 
made the fire ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, do you think you can walk, with my 
help and Nora’s ?” said Mrs. Starkweather. “ But 
you must let me help you on with this wrapper 
first.” 

Ellen looked at her with a strange mingling of 
anxiety, gratitude, and distrust in her eyes. She 
scarcely knew what to make of this unforeseen 
kindness, but she was faint, sick almost “ unto 
death,” and could not help welcoming it. Yet 
she managed to gasp out: “You know how it is 
with me; I gave you all the money I had last 
night. You had better send me to the hos- 
pital—” 

“Nonsense of hospitals!’ said Mrs. Stark- 
weather, as she put back a stray lock from El- 
len’s face. ‘“ We're not going to serve you that 
way. Don’t say another word about it. All you 
must think about now is how to get well.” 

A tear trickled down Ellen’s cheek. “If I get 
well, your kindness shall not—I will sew for you 
—any thing.” Her voice died away. 

The quick thought darted through Mrs. Stark- 
weather’s mind that here was a splendid chance 
to get her brown merino made over free of charge. 
But she said aloud: “ Now don’t say another word. 
You don’t s’pose I’m so hard-hearted as not to 
feel for you when you're sick, do you? Here, 
Norah, raise her up, and we’ll put this wrapper 
on her. We mean to take good care of you, and 
get you well again, my dear.” 

“Th’ old crocodile!” said Norah, indignantly, 
to Bridget, when she found herself in the kitchen 
again. “To see her palaverin’ over the poor thing 
as if she was the best friend she’d got! Hospital, 
indeed! Only last night she talked of sendin’ 
her there herself; and she’d be there before the 
day is out only for Mr.Caleb. He’s a good young 
man, and a kind-hearted ; there’s not a many like 
him, I can tell you now.” 


“ Will you please put that stand by me, Norah, 
and give me the pen and ink ?” 

“ Now, Miss Ellen, it’s not Mr. Caleb would want 
you to be doing that copying for him, I’m sure, 
and you so weak you can scarcely raise a finger.” 

“ Oh, I’m much stronger than I was, Norah, and 
I must really get to work again. Please do as I 
ask you, Norah.” 

“ Well, miss, but I tell you you’re not fit to do 
it.” As Norah spoke she brought the little stand 
to Ellen’s side. 

During the three months that preceded Ellen’s 
illness Caleb had given her considerable “ copy- 
ing” to do for himself, and had interested a few 
others in her. What he did with the numerous 
manuscripts she copied for him remains a mys- 
tery. My opinion is that they were stowed away 
in the bottom of an old trunk in his room. 

Ellen worked away for some time, when she 





was disturbed again by the entrance of Norah. 
“Miss Ellen, Mr. Darley sends his regards to 





you, and would you like to take a little ride? 
He’s got a couple of hours to spare, and you 
know the doctor said it would do you good to go 
out to-day.” : 
“Yes, I would like to very much,” said Ellen, 
her eye lighting up with pleasure. “Tell Mr. 
Darley I’m much obliged to him. How soon must 
I be ready ?” 

Norah returned with the message that she must 
be ready in twenty minutes, and made haste to 
bring Ellen’s wrappings and help her on with 
them. 

“There!” said Ellen, suddenly; “I promised 
to rip Mrs. Starkweather’s dress to-day.” 

“ Bother Mrs. Starkweather’s dress !” said No- 
rah, indignantly. 

“Oh, Norah, think how very kind she’s been to 
me! Will you please bring it down, and after I 
get back—” 

But Norah could bear this no longer. “No, 
Miss Ellen, I won’t. It passes my patience—to 
have that scaly old cretur get the credit of every 
thing! It’s Mr. Caleb, bless him! that’s done ev- 
ery thing for you, just as if he was your brother.” 

Ellen turned red and pale alternately. “ Norah, 
what do you mean ?”—in a trembling voice. 

Then Norah told her every thing, though beg- 
ging her not to speak of it to “Mr. Caleb.” “ For 
he'd be fit to kill me, ma’am.” 

But Ellen would make no promises. “I am 
glad you told me, Norah”—in the same tremu- 
lous voice. “I think I might move up stairs 
again,” she added ; “I am so much better.” 

“Indade you won't, and get a collapse, per- 
haps,” said Norah, sharply. “There’s Mr. Ca- 
leb !”—as there came a rap at the door. 

Caleb took Ellen to the Park, where he drove 
about for some time. It was a beautiful spring 
day; the sun was shining, the grass and infant 
foliage of the trees so fresh and green, 

“Well, Miss Ellen, you are getting a little col- 
or into those pale cheeks,” said Caleb, breaking 
the long silence. “You don’t know how I’ve 
missed you”—with a tender glance into the 
downcast face beside him. Ellen’s lip trem- 
bled, and in a minute more a tear rolled down. 
She tried to speak, but could not. 

“Ellen, what is the matter?” said Caleb, tak- 
ing her hand. 

Then Ellen sobbed out: “Oh, I can’t bear it! 
I’ve just found out all you’ve been doing for me, 
and how kind you’ve been, and I can’t bear it! 
How can I ever repay”—her voice was choked. 

“Dear Ellen, shall I tell you how? Say ‘yes’ 
to a question I’ve been longing to ask you these 
three weeks, and you will make me the happiest 
man in the world.” 

Ellen looked up, bewildered, and met Caleb's 
tender, questioning gaze. She crimsoned to the 
temples. 

“Will you be my little wife, Ellen, and shall 
we set up our ‘ain fireside’ together ?” 

“Do you really care so much for me as that ?” 
said Ellen, with a laugh that was half a sob. 
“And what will your relatives say to your mar- 
rying a poor little reporter ?” 

“Relatives! I have no near ones, and should 
please myself if I had. Come, Ellen, will you 
have me? I can’t promise you a very brilliant 
future; I’m a poor, hard-working dog, and ex- 
pect to be to the end of my days. A strong arm 
to serve you, and a warm heart to love you— 
that’s all I can offer you, Ellen dear.” 

‘ “All!” said Ellen, and laid her little hand in 
is. 

“Thank God!” said Caleb, fervently. “We'll 
join hands, and swim the stream of life together.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Ong Way To make Tomato Catsur.—Slice the toma- 
toes, and sprinkle them with salt to extract the juice. 
Stew it down until quite thick, and after straining 
through a colander, add sugar, a few cloves, and pep- 
per, mace, and vinegar to your taste. Bottle it, and 
wax up tight. 

Hor-Cakes.—Take a piece off your light bread dough 
early in the morning, and make it into a thin batter 
with cream or new milk. Let it stand to rise till just 
before your breakfast hour. Pour the batter then in 
spoonfuls on a hoe, and bake quickly. Have ready a 
bowl of melted butter to dip the cakes in, and serve 
quite hot. 

Risen Firanner Caxes.—Into one quart of flour put 
two tea-spoonfuls of salt. Beat two whole eggs, and 
pour in a quart of milk, first boiled and cooled to pre- 
vent its souring. Beat the batter quite light; then 
add three table-spoonfuls of yeast ; beat again, and set 
to rise until morning. Bake on a griddle. 

Pium-Pupprne, No. 2.—This plum-pudding, althongh 
simple and wholesome, makes as handsome a dish as 
any, constructed however elaborately. One and a half 
pounds of raisins (stoned, of course), one pound of 
flour, one quart of bread-crumbs, eight eggs, half a 
pound of butter, and one tea-cupful of brown sugar. 
Beat the eggs separately ; add sugar to the yolks; then 
beat in the whites. Cream the butter, add to this the 
eggs, then stir in the bread-crumbs. Flour the plums 
well, and then mix them in with the rest of the pud- 
ding. Thus made, the batter is too stiff, and requires 
the addition of a tea-cupful of milk. Season with nut- 
meg, not omitting to add a small tea-epoonful of salt. 

Vrerrasies For Winter Usr.—Tomatoes dried: To 
every gallon of peeled tomatoes put one tea-cupful of 
salt and a table-spoonful of pounded black pepper. 
Boil all well until it becomes a marmalade. Then sift 
in one pint of flour, and let it cook a few moments 
longer, in order that the mixture be thickened. Now 
take off the tomatoes, and spread them over dishes 
slightly greased. Dry in the sun three or four days; 
then roll into balle, sprinkle with flour, and expose to 
the sun a week or two longer. Put away in paper 
bags. One ball the size of a emall apple is enough for 
a tureen of soup in the winter. Okra: Slice thin the 
tender green pods of okra, and spread in the sun to 
dry. Pack in paper bags, as directed for the tomatoes, 
and put away in a dry place. Take a handful for a 
tureen of soup.—Lima Beans: Gather them while 
green and tender, and spread in the sun to dry. Boil 
in winter just as the fresh beans are cooked for a vege- 
table; or they are very nice to add to soup with the 
tomatoes and okra, let the soup be made of whatever 





fresh meat you choose. 
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Ladies’ Street Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Demi-tratvep Costume. This grace- 
ful dress is of écru pongee, trimmed with bro- 
caded satin, with pomegranate, blue, and rose- 
colored flowers on an écru ground. The blouse 
polonaise is of pongee, with brocaded yoke and 
trimmings, and is confined at the waist by a bro- 
caded belt. The pleats formed by the fullness 
of the blouse cover the hips, and are held in 
place in front by gathering underneath the first 
of the six regular pleats that drape the bottom 
of the polonaise, A tab or piece set in confines 
the fullness of the back, and covers the seam by 
forming a ruched heading. This piece outlines 
a semicircle at the top, and is intersected half- 
way down by a brocaded ribbon, which draws it 
up so as to make it bouffant, and then falls co- 
quettishly on the under-skirt, which is trimmed 
with pleated flounces, A pongee pleating and 
a satin scalloped flounce edge the front of the 
polonaise, while the tab at the back is simply 
hemmed. The sleeves are trimmed with pongee 





pleatings, a satin bracelet, and a band of -the 
same material extending to the armhole. Yellow 
straw hat, trimmed with flowers and écru and 
pomegranate satin ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—Srreer Suir. This handsome dress 
is of green foulard, in the new leaf green color, 
and a much darker shade of the same material. 
Black Sicilienne confection, trimmed with Chan- 
tilly lace pleatings and clair de lune beads, set on 
in the manner shown by the illustration. Skirt 
with long court train gathered on the body of 
the skirt, and trimmed like it with two pleated 
flounces. Princesse polonaise, pleated on the 
bottom, draped its full length, and falling behind 
in a long square tab, edged with a bias fold, and 
caught up with a large bow of ribbon of two 
shades of green. The waist is finished with a 
triple turned-down collar of dark green material, 
and the sleeves with triple cuffs to match. 
White straw bonnet, trimmed with two shades 
of green ribbon, and roses with buds and foli- 
age, 








Ladies’ Autumn Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 3. 
See illustration on page 564. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s House Dress. We have for- 
tunately been able to secure for our readers at 
this early date designs of the elegant toilettes 
now being made in Paris for the approaching au- 
tumn and winter. First among them is this ex- 
quisite toilette for the house, copied from a mod- 
el made by one of the most fashionable Parisian 
modistes. The lower skirt and the diamond- 
shaped plastron are of dark mastic gray satin, 
laid in lengthwise pleats in clusters separated by 
a single wide pleat. The princesse over-dress 
falls low on the train, but is sloped away from the 
front to disclose the pleated apron. Pale mastic 
gray silk is used for this part of the dress, The 
edges are cut in wall-of-Troy squares, and piped 
with the dark satin of the lower skirt. The front 
of this over-dress is lapped in a new and elegant 
way, and the diamond-shaped opening will prob- 








tirely of the wrought velvet edged with white 
Spanish lace which also trims the over -dress. 
The corsage fastens beneath the velvet plastron. 
Pearl necklace with pendant. The hair is dress- 


ed with pearls and a Cavalier feather. Long 
white kid gloves and pearl wristlets. The slip- 


pers are embroidered to match the dress. 

Fig. 3.—DiaconaL Casaque with YoKE CoL- 
Lak, Foupep Apron wita Saaw. Back, anp 
Demi-TRAINeD Skirt (wits Cut Paper Parrery). 
This graceful costume, copied from’ a ‘Parisian 
model, presents several new features of the forth- 
coming fall styles. It is designed for a regular 
suit, but the long shapely casaque is also made 
up as a general wrap to wear with any fall and 
winter costume. In the suit illustrated the ma- 
terials are blue and green Highland plaid com- 
bined with plain cashmere of dark myrtle green 
shade. Dark tricot cloths of hazel-nut brown, 
navy blue, steel gray, or bottle green are being 
used for the casaques that are designed for extra 
wraps for the first fall days. The new over-skirt 
has the apron formed entirely of horizontal folds 
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Figs, 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ STREET SUITS. 


ably be a conspicuous feature of autumn dresses. 
The elbow sleeves have a cuff turned upward, 
with crépe lisse pleatings below. The long-looped 
clusters of satin ribbon on the breast and on one 
hip are popular fancies in Paris. Wide Greek 
bands of gold form bracelets, and the ear-rings 
are hoops of gold. 

Fig. 2.—Fu..-press Tometre. This elaborate 
toilette for full-dress occasions is one of the most 
original creations for the autumn. The rich ma- 
terial is cream-colored satin combined with ciel 
blue brocaded satin, with borders, collar, and plas- 
tron of navy blue velvet embroidered with the 
richest India colors. The satin skirt has a shirred 
flounce, and the side gores are also of satin bor- 
dered with embroidered velvet and fringe, and 
opening upon diagonal pleats of the rich pale 
brocade. The brocaded over-dress is in princesse 
shape, with a court train, while the fronts are 
turned back in revers, The high waist, with Pom- 
padour opening, has one of the round collars now 
so fashionable abroad. This collar is almost en- 





cut from a single breadth of double-width goods. 
The back is also a single breadth, slightly draped, 
and pointed at the bottom in shawl shape. The 
side folds are straight and easily arranged, yet 
give a new and pretty effect. This over-skirt 
will be as much used with short skirts as with 
the demi-train shown in the picture. The model 
will be found most useful for the dresses that 
are made up in advance of the regular season, 
such as travelling dresses for brides or for young 
ladies at boarding-school, and for serviceable 
woolen or alpaca dresses for the house as well as 
for the street. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE WITH YOKE COLLAR, 
FOLDED APRON WITH SHAWL BACK, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

Draconat Casaque.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces, viz., front, back, side body, sleeve, cape, 

cuff, and pocket. This garment is cut with a di- 





agonal front, and fitted with one dart on each 








side. The back is adjusted to the figure by a 
middle seam, and side body seam beginning in the 
armhole. When cutting place the notches at the 
top and bottom lengthwise on a thread of the 
goods, and cut for the left front the size of the 
pattern given. Then cut the right front by turn- 
ing the pattern under at the notch top and bot- 
tom, and placing it on the material one inch from 
the edge, thus forming a hem. Cut the back and 
side body lengthwise of the goods. Place the 
back of the collar on a bias fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. ‘Take up the darts in the line of 
perforations, and baste the seams. The left front 
overlaps the right, and closes with buttons and 
loops. The two lines of perforations on the front 
denote where to sew on the buttons. Join the 
collar to the neck by meeting the notches. The 
perforations in the sleeve show the size and form 
of the under part. Close the seams of the sleeve, 
and sew in, placing the longer one to the notch 
in the back part and the short one to that in the 
front part of the armhole; hold the top of the 
sleeve slightly full when sewing. Sew on the 
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cuff by meeting the notches; the front part is 
cut without a seam. Turn the top of the pocket 
down by the notches, and place over the under 
arm seam by meeting the perforations. One inch 
is allowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 24 yards. 

Fotpep Apron with SHawt Bacx.—This pat- 
tern is in three pieces, viz., front, back, and side 
trimming for looping. Cut the front and back 
with the long straight edge placed on a fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the sidetrimming. Make five 
upturned pleats on each edge of the apron front 
by meeting*two perforations for each pleat ; then 
join to the back breadth by meeting the notches. 
Take up the V on each side of the front. The 
side trimming is laid in two lengthwise side 
pleats turning toward the back by meeting the * 
perforations at the top and bottom. Turn the 
edges under. Place the middle of this side trim- 








———— 
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ming at the top over the side seam of the apron. 
Gather across the top of the back breadth, and 
sew on a belt the required size of the waist ; then 
form the trimming in two drooping loops, Place 
the two single perforations together, thus form- 
ing the upper loop, Turn the bottom edge up 
half an inch, and tack on the lower edge of the 
apron by meeting the cluster of two perfora- 
tions, forming the lower loop. The back edge 
of the side trimming is finished with fringe ex- 
tending around the bottom of the back breadth 
as illustrated. Cut a tape twenty-five inches 
long, sew one end on the middle of the belt in 
the back, the other end on the single perforation 
in the middle of the back breadth, forming the 
drapery. Tapes are sewed on the side seam and 
tied across the back, holding the apron in place. 
A quarter of an inch i is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 3$ yards. 

Demi-rralnep Skixt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gores. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gore. Gather across 
the back breadth in the line of perforations in a 
space of six inches. Close the seams according 
to the notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 33 yards. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sussortser.—The latest fancy for trimming bunting 
is several rows of narrow braid. The light blue and 
écru shades are trimiaed with white or écru lace of the 
kind called Russian, 

Ienonanos.—Yes, lace mitts are appropriate in the 
afternoons with your dressy muslin toilette. The 
bride and groom should wear kid gloves of the same 


lace 1s used to trim shams for covering pillows, for 
regular pillow slips, and for the upper end of the sheet, 
which is turned down on the bed-clothing in the day- 
time. If the sheet is not trimmed, a width of linen 
long enough to cross the bed is used as a sham sheet 
to turn down on the covering. The Bazar containing 
the design will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents, and 
some more definite account of what it is you want. 








MISS CLARA LEOQOUISE KELLOGG. 

Precepine Miss Keioae’s concerts the news- 
papers teem with favorable notices, extracts from 
the press, and testimonials from the late Presi- 
dent Lincotn and others, reminding people of 
the power of voice possessed by one of America’s 
sweetest singers. If your confidence be secured 
by such advertisements, why shake the head and 
doubt while reading the testimonials of positive 
cures effected by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion? It is nonsense for ladies afflicted with the 
diseases and weaknesses peculiar to their sex to 
continue to suffer, or to submit to the harsh and 
caustic treatment now in vogue. The Favorite 
Prescription is sold by druggists under a positive 
guarantee to cure.—[ Com. 





STARVING TO DEATH. 


Tuousanps of men and women are starving 
themselves to death. They dare not eat or drink 
this or that, fearing it will increase their flesh. 
Life depends upon continuous self-denial. The 
only safe and reliable remedy for this terrible 
condition is Allan’s Anti-Fat. It is wholly vege- 
table and perfectly harmless. Its use insures a 
reduction of from two to five pounds per week. 
Sold by druggists. 


Borrato, N. Y., June 18, 1878, 
To THE Pror’ Rs OF ALLAN’s ANTI-Fat: 
ras 





shade, and the shade should be chosen with ref 

to the travelling dress which the bride wears during 
the ceremony. No matter how “ quiet” the wedding, 
it is customary to wear gloves. A widow should be 
addressed by her own given name, as “ Mra. Mary 
Clark.” 

Litt1an.—Get écru pongee or else damassée silk to 
make up in a washer-woman polonaise to wear with 
a skirt of your brown silk. The pattern is illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. Get pressed flannel or else 
French bunting for a navy blue short suit. 

A. Z.—Make your cream-colored bunting by the new 
Washer-woman Polonaise, of which a cut paper pat- 
og is given of the illustration in Bazar No. 28, Vol. 

I. 

PerpLexep GentLEMan.—The list of precious stones 
for the months has been published.—Folded white 
lawn neck-ties are now worn by gentlemen all through 
the summer months, in the morning and afternoon as 
weil as the evening. They are still used for full-dress 
occasions all the year round. 

M. A. B.—All questions about treating the complex- 
ion are answered in the Ugly Girl Papers—a book that 
will be sent you from this office, by mail, on receipt 
of $1. 

Iypresnt.—We do not wish to buy any patterns. 
We publish a cut paper pattern of chemise and draw- 
ers combined in the set of Princesse Lingerie. 

Hannau.—Your sample is beige-colored poplin. 
Make with a Washer-woman Polonaise by cut paper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. 

Sunsoniwer.—Put a piping fold of silk on the edge 
of your basque. Turn up the bottom of your over- 
skirt, and pipe it at the top. This will give you the 
popular washer-woman effect. 

8. L. D.—Get some dark green silk of solid color for 
a vest and sleeves and for panels down the sides of 
your figured green silk. Make the basque long behind 
and short in front, with a wide belt that is only in 
front. 

F. H. D.—Fly fringe of black and white, mixed to 
look like gray, will trim your gray checked silk prettily. 

Netty M‘Nan.—A baby is put into short clothes at 
the age of six months. Its dresses may be made by 
cutting a long robe in two, hemming the upper part, 
and adding a tucked yoke to the lower half. These 
yoke slips of white nansook are cooler and prettier 
than any thing else for babies. They wear white 
dresses for two or three years, when little colored slips 
are put on by mothers who have to consult 


,—The following report is from the 
lady who used Allan’s Anti-Fat: “It (the Anti- 
Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat from 
two to five pounds a week, until I had lost twen- 
ty-five pounds. I hope never to regain what I 
have lost.” Yours Respectfully, 
Powe. & Piiwpron, 

—[Com.] Wholesale Druggists. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morcan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace ding, Broad 
at our Retail Department, Domestic Building, ad 
~ and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
ful Pee. by mail, 25 ‘cents, 


, all sizes, $1 and $ $140 per pound. When sent 
by mail, 18 cts. per oe bbe Address all letters to 
BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
184 Charch St., N.Y.; 168 Franklin St., Boston; 
26 Bank St., Philadelphia. 











The Bazar has a set of cut paper patterns for the first 
short clothes; the whole set costs 25 cents. The pat- 
tern of the yoke slip, the Gabrielle dress, and a walk- 
ing coat are included in this set. 

Youne Srvrmrry.—It is no matter how many or 
how few bangles are worn. Sometimes only two or 
three are used, and these look very pretty for young 
ladies, but when there are ten or twelve, the arm looks 
overweighted, and the jingling is disagreeable. Plain 
bands and chains are both worn. There are various 
kinds of pendants other than coins, The word 
* Roma” means simply Rome. 

A Faemen’s Daveurer.—For information about tak- 
ing care of the complexion, read the book called Ugly 
Girl Papers. It will be sent you from this office, by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1. We can not answer 
your other queries. 

Suneortsex.—The New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
90 and 31 will give you suggestions about remodelling 
a black silk. The French Coat Drese illustrated in Ba- 
sar No. 16, Vol. X1., of which a cut paper pattern is 
given, will also be an excellent model. 

Awnxiovs.—The handsomest woolen material for a 
bride's white robe de chambre is camel's-hair trimmed 
with Russia lace. At this season of the year you can 
wear white muslin wrappers in almost any climate 
where you are likely to spend your honey-moon, more 
especiaily ae the wrapper should never be worn out- 
side of your own room. 

Wisoonsix.—Make your little danghter’s lawn dress 
with a pleated basque and apron over-skirt. Turn up 
the front of the apron in washer-woman fashion, and 
edge the turned-up part with pleatings and lace. Illus- 
trations lately given in the Bazar in the Girl's Ward- 
robe, and cut paper patterns of the same, will make 
bis plainer to -apag 

A Suv di bined with silk is 
considered the most appropriate dress for church and 
calling daring the aummer. It is a very warm dress, 
however, and may be interchanged wit light quali- 
ties of summer silks. Lawn and organdy dresses with 
black lace fichus are also appropriate for midsummer, 

Five Yxanes’ Sunsoriser.—You will find the address 
of the houses quoted for fancy-work by consulting the 
advertisement columns. We can not promise to give 
any special kind of an alphabet of embroidery. Java 
canvas can be boiled if it is all white, but it would be 
a risk if it is wrought with colors. Guipure netted 














FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


pg hy me uart of which contains the bey — jive qual 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in 
whey Sym cael 





without fermentation — thus 

vitalized condition — will relieve alg bility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIG IVE 
tera, Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of $1 00, 

Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 284 St.,New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West St., New York. 


Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving P ew York. 
Prof. C. S. LOZIER, 234 West idth St.’ New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
¢2” A lady physician in attendance. 


NEW TOILET PREPARATION. 


SUPPLIES A LONG FELT WANT. 
It is absolutely harmless, being the pri- 
vate recipe of a LES nt hae It 
AN as if 


— REC 

by magic. is om recommend for 
rough, coarse complexions. Perseverance 
in its use will,most eo ef em a beau- 
tiful complexion and a velvety skin. 50c.a 
bottle. Sold by a Gro. A. Kervoae, 
Proprietor, No. 6 Church Street, New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only =, 
— for removing radically and nent! 
annoying disfigurements | from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without te the Skin.’ Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


PRUSSING’S APPLE VINEGAR 


absolutely pure, an ckles for years. 


95 f FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Oriental, &c., in 25 
styles, with name, 10c. J.B. Hvrsrep, Nassau,N. » A 


TAMPING PATTERNS, 100 Sampl 
S l0c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N.Y” 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo © with 
18% Oc., postpaid. Geo. L Resp & Con Massen NY 

































CONSTITUTION WATER 


OT A SPRING WATER, but a 
preperation uy an eminent physician. For sale by all 

pal Send for Circular. For female complaints 
a spec 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.¥. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
ve endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every Pepe ome for ladies an ————— House- 
hold articles, thing, sng: th discretion, taste, 
and a ‘or circular, ad 
MARY HUNTINGDON. 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
p 4 Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


fF ee Ag PATTERNS. — Stamped Sam- 
ples of 200 8 for 2c. The first Number just 
out. A. BER RD, 401 Canal St., N. ¥. 























AITKEN, SON, & 60, 


873 and 875 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 
FALL OPENING 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
Wednesday, August 28th. 


FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS AND 
MILLINERS’ SUPPLIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











CREWEL WORK, fincySrorie described 


das Se oe ue. Sent for 3c. stamp. 


ROS., 102 Walker St, N.¥. 


5 Mixea gb with name, 10c. and 8 stamp. 


DYKE: MER BEORO SUK 
Bikes Outfit, 10c. Le. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





roy The 
Soa tere toad 








Sold by all druggists. 


To Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body sym- 
pathizes with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its 
functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, &c., are all more 
or less affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the proper- 
ties of a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and a sedative, to bring 
them back to their duty; and all these elements, in their purest and most 
He ccoctive forms, are united in 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


the great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and all its concomitant consequences. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER, A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. 

A story of remarkable originality. ** ‘. ie is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calcalated to attract universal 
attention, Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
ristian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—J. Y. Express, 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. ** * The experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and bumor.— 
Independent, N. Y. 





Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—J. ¥. Sun, 

May be read with decided pleasure.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Catprer. 8v0, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


“May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


—_—— 


4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express. 


A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity, 
—WN. Y. Express. 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 


By far the best of all the stories of the month is the 
novel entitled “‘ Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire.” Its 
characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures of 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. 
The story is highly interesting, and deserves, and 
probably will have a wide circulation. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


American Fiction” up to the high standard which 
was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 
works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
best literary talent of the country. In ‘‘Colonel Dun- 
woddie, Millionaire,” the author gives a fair, unpreju- 
diced picture of the South as it is to-day, which should 
be read from one end of the country to the other.— 


The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | N. ¥Y. Express. 





. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 
“This very clever and interesting story, which 


By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 


abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- | good descriptive power; and in depicting character 


markable for its admirable pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. 


deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength which 
is the secret of Miss Mulock’s popularity.” 


7. BLUSH ROSES. 

(Ja Press.) 
“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


A Novel. By Crara Francis Morsz. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&& Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be aernees in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


For the Season, No, 2 Con agree Block, 
Saratoga Springs, 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms a. for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 wees 

THE COQU eFroat pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$83 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a re sayy Combings made 
up, roots all one yo Tos better and cheaper than any 
Other house. Hair in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufactire, 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Or 
low prices, Repairing neatly done. A on stock of 


Jet pat Mournin 
Combs and D; ag ers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics, Joudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of ty 
a specialty—$1 per box. ¥F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw's 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—¢1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New lllustrated Catal 

of “How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

is sent to all parts of the country when pre- 

paid toee of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense, 
L. SHAW 
54 West 14th St,, near 6th Ave., N.Y. 


isi8 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES, 
A 
Oo 0 
Ovo 
0 





ng a silver and gold Back 








DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 
PARASOLS. 
rome vLS. 
SUITS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 

MILLINERY. 
a) Fanoy Goons, 
OG HOSIERY, 


s) 
0 


C Oo, “Lacks, 


an ONES 


Kighth Avenue 


AND 





Eighth Avenue 








Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street, 


os Maa Aa we Ara 


o* 


J ONES 


o° SILKS. 

a” cioras. 

O- DOMESTICS. 

“oO AQ0 CARPETS, 

V Housefurnishing 1g Ggods, 
Fancy icy Goods, Glassware, ®, Crockery, Silverware, &e. 





x 


sors. 
RIBBONS. °g 
UNDERWEAR OD 
UPHOLSTERY. 
FURNITURE. 





Ie Spring and Gummer Goods now 
closing out at great sacrifice. Great va- 
riety & bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt atten. 
tion. Samples and Catalogues sent free, 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 








Our Summer Stock must be closed 
out, and we have made the following 
prices to move it: 


LINEN SUITS! LINEN SUITS! 
At Nominal Prices. 


GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with FOLDS of 
oto PERCALE, $1 50; COST to manufacture 
over $2, 

GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with HAND- 
SOME EMBROIDERY, ONLY §$2; worth $3. 

PURE LINEN SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED, 
at $2; worth $3. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, oe with RUFFLE and 
PIPING, ONLY $2 50; worth $4. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED WITH KNIFE 
PLAITING, HEADED ‘with BANDS of GALLOON, 
ONLY $3 BO; worth $6. 

BEAUTIFUL LINEN SUITS,with EMBROIDERY, 
at $3 75; worth $6. 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT ty LINEN SUITS, VA- 
RIOUS STYLES, at $4, $4 25, $4 75, $5; WORTH 
FULLY SIXTY PER CENT MORE 

STRIPED BATISTE SUITS, DAMASSE LINEN 
SUITS, BOURETTE LINEN, at $5 50, $6, $6 5¢ 

ALL LINEN BASQUES and OVER- SKIRTS, at 
$1 75; worth $2 50. 

LAWN BASQUES and OVER-SKIRTS, wy $1 75; 
worth $2 50. IGED with LACE, at $2 

GREAT VARIETY in LAWN SUITS ee VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

The ABOVE SUITS, SOME 600 in NUMBER, COM- 
PRISE our ENTIRE 8TOCK of LINEN and LAWN 
SUITS, and WE GUARANTEE the PRICES at which 
THEY ARE OFFERED TO BE FULLY 30 cent. 


LESS THAN the COST of MANUFACTUR 
WE DO NOT DESIRE to CARRY THEM OVER 


the SEASON, and SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY W1 
NOT AGAIN BE PRESENTED. - 


LE 4 aes 
ry f : pL 
es jun 1 CI me 





MALO 


E. | H 0 R Ss M A N Pp 
9 5 Fashionable 1 Visiting Cards—no two alike, 
with name, 1Qc. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 


= can Lo Ag in on ba city or town. 
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Cot Paper Patterns of Ladies & Children's Suits 





ILLUSTRATED IN “HARPER'S BAZAR.” 





They are graded to fit any figure, and are so adjusted that the most inexpe- 
rienced, with the aid of the printed directions which accompany each suit, can 


secure an exquisite fit. 


To those ladies who desire to economize they will prove extremely valuable, as 
they will enable such to dispense in a great measure with the costly services of the 


dressmaker. 


This consideration should have weight with all who, in these times of 


financial stringency, are seeking to lighten their household expenditures. 

To ladies who do not live in the city they afford every facility to secure the 
very latest modes—so that those who are far from the great centres of fashion can 
make themselves as well acquainted with its latest edicts, and equip themselves as 
stylishly, as the best dressed Parisian or New York lady. 

Their utility and convenience have procured for these patterns a large share of 
popular favor, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. No lady who 
once avails herself of the advantages which they present will fail to be impressed by 
their many merits, or to become a regular purchaser. 

Any pattern named below will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 


FIVE CENTS. 


It is desirable that in all orders the number of the Bazar contain- 


ing the illustration of the suit, and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 


No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. 1V. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No. 35 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
6 to 15 years Old). ......0-.-eeeeceereeeeeee bed 

GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING- GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP.. osconcccres’™ 

Vol. V. 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)....... cocccectccoce 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Drese- 
ing GOWD) .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccece 

Vol. VI. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT....... sip eedtusdbaseccocenses bs 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 


H 


46 


Sleeves .....-.+++ pbaheascdsevatstoccseegeses “ 50 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcvat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old).........-+» 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).......-cecsssseeee 

Vol. VIII. 

FUR-LINED, CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skirt.......... eevccesvoceescoscccce * 

CHILD’S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years Old) ..........++45 - 


Vol, TX, 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
VOATS Old)... 2... cccccccccecccesececcesecs ecos 

LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years Old)..........sseeeeee> - 

Vol. X. 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...... seuceedeeues “ 

TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
FING GREED. 0 covcccccnteccccccscceccooscces “ 

HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt.............-s4-005 ” 

SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
WreON GG ic cic ce ccccedcsccccccococsesss -_ 

FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... ad 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... 

DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt..............++ = 

DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
and Walking Skirt.......-.sesccescessseeess ” 

SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Rupress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt...............- = 

COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skift..........-+..++ be 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt.............---eeee eecess od 

PRINCESSE WRAPPER... 

BRETON WRAPPER, .......0..ceeccesceseees 

SUMMER POLONAISE. and Demi- Trained 
BITE . cccccccccccccscccccvccccscecccvcccs 

COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf “Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. 

PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt...............sseeeeees 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
8 to 9 years O14)... cccsccveccccccccccececcce . 

CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt........ +o © 

SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
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Vol. X.—Continued, 
COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME....No. 44 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 
MARQUISE POLONAISE and Demt-Treined 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt. ace * 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 

Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 

Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 

Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 

old)...... ogscceee Cacccccescseeccccosecsccccs « 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 

Over-skirt with Pleated = and Walking 

Skirt..... én CiGsaamnatayh< ctccesschbapeese 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt........... ™ 


Vol. XI. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER. .........0csessceeees 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 


Ses 
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51 






QO cee dasctb pubusedwiasen delusdeeec te cess 7 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...................- “ 9 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
ing Skirt..... S06 00 Ge acesaseinececcesccncccece “9 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 
RR Re A Rs BAT eS . 4 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE SD (whe cn cece oy 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ “11 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... Seseccecce °°, 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt.......0..cscececcscseeees *2 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
Pins dcr cdccscsacccccccstscecessedncanescs °F 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt.............sse00 daesess = oe 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
aud Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and be 
Sacque Night-Dress...........scecsseeeseces “ 16 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Qrndik with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
o 17 
SACQUE WRAPPER... pincmbne 19 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Demi- 
BI we Blew dacs cccnncssccetetcecnne beet 


WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. ¥ 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. « 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...........-sceeseees « 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
4 to 9 years O1d).....-.cecceeceececescnesees bi 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
PG dat ck rknseacedecvenesseccessccce * 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Mieses from 7 to 15 years Old).........-+0+++ 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.............++++-0++ mn 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, _— Diaper - Drawers, and 
BI As Neend dhpadendasdvcccscccsacccesceese bes 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe,*Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.........+-+-+5+++ “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 
Trained Skirt..... Adgbs 66a soedeoceeese seeece 
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All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiin Square, New York. 





CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper’s Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

Az In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Catt 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 


Harper’s Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


At a great reductionin price. New Importation, Send 
8c. for Samples and Price-List. 


“ Honiton and Point. Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Sacques, &c. 25c., 

vst free. Mme.GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
N. ¥.; 175 Clinton St.,.Brooklyn. P.O. Box $527. 

t= Caution.— Mme. Gurney & Co. have NO 
Travelling or other Agents. Those representing them- 
selves as such are FRAU LUDS. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRE SE NTE A handsome Pattern of Col- 


lar, Cuffs, Handkerchief, or 
Barbe, with WORK COME ENCED, to pur- 
chasers to the amount of $5 00 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 7il Broadway, N.Y., 
P.O. Box $527. 






















KILLS all the 
FLIES ina 
room in TWO 
HOURS. G 
roc. worth 
will kill 
more flies 
than $10 F 
worth of 


Botanic : Medicine Co., , Buffalo, N. Y 


~ ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for —- season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable yy Made-up ace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

rders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Cuatomers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all others, Prompt attention. 


((HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 ond 1529 
SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren, will reopen on MONDAY, September 23d. Board 
and a complete course in Latin, nglish, and French, 
$400 per annum. French is the language of the family. 
Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


MIXED Se with name, 10c. Agent’s 





outfit, 10. L. JON & CO., Nassau, N. 


A YEAR BOARD AND TUITION. 
Eriscorpat Acapemy, Haddonfield, N. J. 
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FACEITIA. 
An original notion of filling a house 
with “ dead-heads” has been devised by 
M. Achille Denis, a Parisian journalist, 
and it deserves mention, at any rate, on 
the score of sevens It is well known, 
in the first place, that during the sum- 
mer Paris theatres are empty in fine 
weather, and fill up only when the rain 
drives the peopie in from the boule- 
vards. It is opeely well known that 
there is a certain kind of chemical pa- 
yer which changes color with damp. 
Vhen it is fine, it is blue; when wet, it 
turns to pink. This, then, is the idea 
of M. Achille Denis—he prints free ad- 
missions on this chemical paper, and 
puts at the foot a notice: “ This ticket 
is available only if the paper be blue. 
If it be pink, it will be refused.” And 
M. Achille Denis tells a very funny tale 
of a party of expectant theatre-goers, 
who, dressed in their evening best, and 
having such a ticket on the table, watch 
it as it gradually changes from blue to 
pink. 





THAT DIP-ENDS. 

* Are you fond of bathing, Mr. Small- 
weed ?” 

“Fond of bathing? Why, I live in 
the water.” 

“* Have you bathed this morning ?” 

“Well, no; the fact is, the fortnight I 
have been down here—” 


a 

What is that which never asks any 
questions, but requires many answers ? 
—The street door. 


axmciantnddpesimsince 

A subscriber wrote to a journal to 
make some inquiries about the next 
world’s fair, whereupon the wicked ed- 
itor replied that he was under the im- 
penton that the next world wouldn’t 
ave any fair. 














“Fifty years hence,” said an old infi- 
del, “people will wonder that there 
should ever have been even a discus- 
sion about a place of future -punish- 
a} »” nded } “ 

es,” respo! a clergyman, 
ple who are now fifty years old will 
then no doubt wonder that there should 
have been any need of discussing it.” 


‘What’s the matter with your eye, 
Tommy ?” 

“Oh, it’s only been going through an 
Operation at the hands of a knockulist ; 


that’s all. 
“DISTANCE LENDS—” 


Tourist (who wishes to make a diver- 
sion from the track). “How far is it 
from here to Ballingar ?” 

Trisuman, “Shure by the peat moor 
it’s never a step less than four miles 
there and about six and a half miles 
back.” - 

OF THE WORLD, WORLDLY. 

Gostiina, Jun. “* How sweetly quiet, 
is it not? And idyllic, and rural, and 
all that! The still waters, the silent 
trees, the—the swans—” 

Miss Spoons. *Swans—down to 
every thing, eh ?” 

(Mr. Gostling loses himself, 
and tries back, 


—_>—_ 
PLATE-OH! 


Youne Curate ipresehing on the story 
of Bartimeusy. ‘ My friends, we should 
never miss an opportunity. If Barti- 
meus had missed his, he would have 
been begging still.” 








THE DESIRABLE BACHELOR AND THE DESIROUS MAIDENS. 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the Spiders to the Fly. 





THIS COCKNEY WALK HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY OUR GENTLE SNOBS, AND MAY 
BE WITNESSED ANY DAY UPON FIFTH AVENUE. 


Abel, in Hebrew, means 





—_ 

At a social gathering a few days since 
the following toast was proposed and 
drank : “In ascending the i of pros- 
perity, may we never meet a friend !” 
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NATURAL SELECTION, 


A Goon Grt-ur,—An elec- 








vanity ; and a belle, in Eng- 
lish, has much the same sig- 
nification. 


_-—>-- 
“QUITE CRACKED.” 
Suor-man. “If you will 

step into the next room, I 

ehall be able to show you 

some wonderful old jars re- 
cently dug up at Pompeii.” 

Lapy. “What! that hor- 
rid old Italian town? Why, 
I couldn’t bear any thing 
that came from the place ; 
it is so fearfully out of re- 
pair.” ° 

AN ALTERNATIVE. 

Crsy. “Pa'’s going to 
bring us home something 
to-night : I wonder what it 
will be.” 

‘Tommy. “ Yes, but sup- 
pose he doesn’t see any 
thing ?” 

Cissy. “Oh, then he will 
bring something else, of 
eourse.” 


—_—_—~<.——_—--— 
TOO SHARP. 

Nonss. “* Did yon put that 
nasty mud On the door-step, 
Master Charles ?” 

Maesrer Cuarces. “ No, 
nurse.” 

Nuase (artfully). “ But I 
saw you from the window.” 

Cuances (more artfully), 
“That you didn't, for I look- 
ed up to all the windows 
before I did it.” 


eo 
“ BLENDED.” 

Lapy (who has received 
character of servant by pont 
and servant to call and 
see her). “ Well, 1 think on 
the whole I am satisfied 
with your character; you 
seem to be honest and re- 
spectable.” 

Servant. “Yes, mum, I 











trical invention, exhibited 
in the Paris Exhibition, for 
calling servants, is said to 
be very ingenious. We 
think if a machine could be 
constructed that would 
make servants “get up” 
when called, it would un- 
doubtedly answer. 


Pre eT 
“What age do you think 
Tam 2” asked a lady of Mira- 
beau. 
*“T don’t know, madame; 
but whatever itis, you don’t 
look it,” was the reply. 


cntnsininalpntenediae 
OVERDONE. 

Ov Lavy. “And may I 
ask why you are leaving 
your present place 2” 

APPLIOANT (with jndigna- 
tion). ‘*Well, mum, Mrs. 
Ferret would come into my 
kitchen, which is a liberty 
as no respectable person 
could put up with.” 

Lavy. “ Indeed ! Then, as 
I go into my kitchen when- 
ever I choose, we need say 


no more. Yow will not suit 
, 


—_—>—__—_ 
A VOCATION, 
Aunt. “Shall I give you 
a new doll, Maggie ?” 
Macerr. “No, thanks, 
aunty. I should never love 
another doll like this; for 
see, it has only got one eye, 
one leg, and one arm, and 
nobody would care for it if 
I didn’t. Proper dolls can 
take care of themselves, 
you know.” 





me.’ 


os 
Two sisters conversin 
about a concert which h 
taken place, the younger of 
the two, who had been —— 
ent, was asked if iss 
X——, one of the singers, 
was encored. Her youth- 
ful fancy must have been 





haves an honest principle, 
mum—cleanliness is my de- 
Ni _ with respectability 
blended.” 


Wire (suddenly appearing). “ Base, deceitful Man! Libby, indeed !” HusBanp. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU JUMP. 


drawn in another direction, 
for she replied: ‘Oh no; 
: she was not en corde, she 


“ Hasty, suspicious Woman !” was in velvet.” 














